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BETWEEN ISSUES 


One or THe New Leaper’s longtime Regular Contributors 
and one of the most intellectually eminent has been philoso- 
pher and teacher Reinhold Niebuhr. Niebuhr has written 
for THe New Leaver regularly on the various contemporary 
dilemmas, incisively and with that particular form of tough- 
minded awareness that has won him accolades from the 
judicious and has made him enemies in the camps of political 
extremists. In spite of a stroke and partial paralysis in 1953, 
he has continued to write his column regularly. 

Internationally known and regarded as the foremost 
Protestant theologian in America, Niebuhr’s is not a simple 
Pollyanna-ish view of life. Recognizing the contradictory 
nature of man and his fallibility, he has emphasized the 
inevitability of sin, struggle and suffering without ever re- 
linquishing the idea that man was nonetheless responsible, 
involved in building his destiny however flawed that destiny 
was made by the inherent imperfections in man’s makeup. 
This view was most carefully expounded in Niebuhr’s bril- 
liant book, The Nature and Destiny of Man. The outlook 
was, and is, by no means roseate, but there is always the 
chance that “if hopes are dupes, fears may be liars.” 

On June 30, Reinhold Niebuhr retires as senior professor 
and Vice President of the Union Theological Seminary. A 
group of his friends and admirers—among them David Du- 
binsky and Eleanor Roosevelt, Jacques Maritain and Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., T. S. Eliot and Arnold Toynbee—believe 
this is a propitious moment for the tribute all would wish 
to pay him. Accordingly, they have proposed a fund to 
establish the Reinhold Niebuhr Professorship of Social 
Ethics at Union Theological Seminary to commemorate his 





leadership and perpetuate his influence. On their behalf, 
and our own, THE New LEaper invites all its readers to 
contribute and join this fitting memorial. 

The goal is $250,000 but gifts in any amount are, of 
course, welcome. The idea is to do appropriate honor to 
the man who has had such a deep enduring influence on 
our times both through the wisdom of his thought and the 
humanity of his character. To those of our readers who have 
enjoyed Niebuhr’s columns over the years, we ask that your 
contributions be sent to Professor Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., Widener T., Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

Nor does the above mean that Niebuhr is going to give 
up working: he isn’t. He will continue to work on a project 
for the Fund for the Republic, for Columbia’s Institute for 
War and Peace Studies and, of course, for THe New 
LEADER. 

AFTER THE SuMmMiT: In continuing to cover the implica 
tions and ramifications of the summit conference. THe New 
LEADER will shortly publish five articles: by Reinhold Nie 
buhr, “Illusions About Summit Meetings”; by Alexander 
Dallin, “The Legend of the Chained Nikita”; by Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, “Soviet Domestic Dilemmas and Foreign Policy”; 
and two articles by Boris Nicolaevsky, “Khrushchev in Paris 
and the Struggle in Moscow.” 

SuMMER SCHEDULE: During the summer months, THe New 
LEADER will appear only .on alternate weeks. Issues will not 
be published on the following dates: July 4, July 18, August 
8 and August 22. Weekly publication will be resumed with 
the issue of September 5. 
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After the Summit—tThree Articles 


As the world after the Paris conference drew its breath to 
see where things stood, much of the mist that wreathed 
the summit remained, but an increasing amount of infor- 
mation about the events and considerable understanding 
of their meaning was gradually becoming apparent. THE 
New Leaver is, therefore, presenting three articles on 
international problems facing us “after the summit,” as 
seen from the vantage points of Britain, France and the 





United States. The articles attempt to define what may be 
learned from the summit debacle; they try to evaluate 
the problems still to be faced, including Berlin, recogni- 
tion of Communist China and disarmament and atomic 
testing agreement: and finally, they seek to propose new 
policies to meet the new circumstances of present Soviet 
negotiation. And, in some measure, they try to forecast for 
the coming period the behavior of the nations involved. 





The View from London 


LONDON 

HE FIRST SHOCK of disappoint- 
les over the summit fiasco is 
now over in Britain and people are 
beginning to think more carefully 
about its implications. Khrushchev’s 
appalling performance at his final 
press conference, which was watched 
on television by millions of ordinary 
Englishmen, was better anti-Soviet 
propaganda than any Western agency 
could have devised. It completely 
destroyed the popular image of the 
Soviet leader as a friendly, reasonable 
man of affairs, which has been built 
up so carefully by years of skillful 
public relations, and substituted a 
frightening picture of brutal and 
arrogance. So the im- 
mediate reaction was to see Khrush- 
chev as the deliberate wrecker of 
Britain’s hopes and to fear a return 
to the worst rigors of the cold war. 


In this mood public opinion devel- 


malignant 


oped a sudden awareness of Britain’s 
dependence on America’s military 
power—there was a perceptible shift 
of support towards NATO and away 
from unilateral disarmament. But 
second thoughts about the summit. 
encouraged by Khrushchev’s speech 


in East Berlin, are now complicating 
this reaction; for, with 
recognition of the need for Ameri- 


renewed 


can power. there is a collapse of con- 


fidence in American wisdom. 
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By Denis Healey 


Because Khrushchev is so obvious- 
ly trying to keep open the road to 
peaceful coexistence, even at con- 
siderable risk to his own position— 
as in his promise to wait till after 
the next summit before signing a 
peace treaty with East Germany— 
it is no longer possible to maintain 
that he intended to sabotage the sum- 
mit long before it took place. Indeed, 
the more you look at what actually 
happened the more you are forced 
to the conclusion that the Paris fiasco 
was not deliberately planned in ad- 
vance by anyone—it was the in- 
evitable consequence of a disastrous 
series of miscalculations both in 
Washington and in Moscow. There 
is now almost unanimous agreement 
in London with Adlai Stevenson’s 
judgment that though it was Khrush- 
chev who wrecked the conference, 
America handed him the crowbar and 
the hammer: And there is immense 
gratitude to Stevenson for his courage 
in admitting this. 

Ever since Khrushchev first an- 
nounced the shooting down of the 
U-2 he and Eisenhower were com- 
peting in diplomatic brinksmanship 
—and in the end Khrushchev fell 
right over the brink. Now that it is 
over, each is arguing that the other 
surrendered to pressure inside his 
own system from the opponents of 
peaceful coexistence. At least this 


means that they each recognize the 
other was sincerely trying for a settle- 
ment before the disaster happened; 
it creates a basis for trying to get 
world policy back on the right lines 
again. But most of all it draws at- 
tention to the inexcusable blunder 
committed by both Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower in their handling of the 
U-2 affair—the failure to take any 
account of the impact of their actions 
and statements on the balance of 
power inside the opposing camp. 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain 
there are powerful forces who sin- 
cerely believe that peaceful coexist- 
ence is impossible and that to seek 
it can only be disastrous. In the last 
few months Mao Tse-tung has been 
fiercely attacking Khrushchev’s whole 
foreign policy on the ground that it 
contradicts the sacred textbooks of 
Leninism. Indeed, the strongest 
evidence that Khrushchev genuinely 
wanted agreement with the West is 
that he has tried to revise Commu- 
nist doctrine so as to make it com- 
patible with this aim. In Washing- 
ton, important elements in both par- 
ties, as well as in the Pentagon and 
the Atomic Energy Comritégsion, have 
been fighting hard against the very 
idea of lasting coexistence. In Europe, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer has 
been consistently at their side. 

The real tragedy of the summit 





fiasco is that it has enormously 
strengthened the influence of such 
forces on policy both in Washington 
and Moscow. The Chinese have been 
delighted about the breakdown and 
there is a danger they may try to 
keep the pot boiling by starting some 
new aggression in the Far East. In 
America, Vice President Richard 
Nixon has finally decided to change 
horses once again and fight the elec- 
tion campaign on a straight anti- 
Soviet platform. 

In Britain, however, there is still 
unity behind the search for a settle- 
ment and a firm determination not 
to be panicked into a blind pessimism. 
The Government and Opposition alike 
believe that, if the situation is not 
to deteriorate rapidly, there must be 
an all-out attempt to re-establish at 
least the pre-existing degree of mu- 
tual confidence between East and 
West by 


agreement to ban nuclear tests: It is 


rapid conclusion of an 


highly significant that the Geneva 
discussions on this issue are going 
well in spite of the summit. But it 
must be admitted that opposition to 
such an agreement in America, al- 
ready strong, is likely to have been 
reinforced by Khrushchev’s behavior 
in Paris. 

There is serious anxiety in London 
that, if policy toward Russia becomes 
American 
election, things will be said in the 


the central issue in the 
United States which, whatever their 
real importance, greatly strengthen 
the hand of the cold war crusaders 
in the Communist camp. And there 
is an uncomfortable feeling that 
have 
punch-drunk 
through that deplorable week of con- 
fusion Soviet 


charges on the U-2 incident without 


America should never been 


allowed to stagger 


over how to answer 
more effective intervention from her 
allies—particularly after Khrushchev 
had privately warned both Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan and 
President Charles de Gaulle that this 
issue might possibly wreck the sum- 
mit. 

Nothing has done more to weaken 
allied confidence in America’s fitness 


to carry her present international 


burdens—although the consequences 
of America’s mistakes has reminded 
them once again that no country but 
America has the physical capacity 
to carry them, There are grounds 
here for the growth of frustrations 
and resentment strong enough to 
wreck the alliance unless the existing 
machinery for consultation can be 
radically improved. 

Indeed, though the initial impact 
of the breakdown strengthened pub- 


Hugh Gaitskell’s 


policy of interdependence in NATO, 


lic support for 


second thoughts are more likely to 


~ 


MACMILLAN: BRITISH DETERRENT 


strengthen Macmillan’s advocacy of 
an independent British deterrent. And 
a remarkable variety of newspapers 
has reacted by arguing that Britain 
must now draw closer to Continental 
Europe so as to reduce its dependence 
on the United States, though what 
that would mean in practice is still 
far from clear. 

There is one further lesson from 
the summit fiasco. The whole affair 
has brought home to people all over 
the world the extreme danger ol 
leaving responsibility for the survival 
of the human race in so few and such 
clumsy hands. From Tokyo to Ghana 
the reaction of statesmen and _poli- 
ticians alike is disgust that the great 
powers should have treated their ob. 


ligations to mankind so lig)itly, Anj 
there seems little dispositicn to dis 
tinguish between Khrushchev anj 
Eisenhower on this, since at th 
critical moment neither seemed rea¢y 
to put.peace before questions of a. 
tional and personal prestige. 
This, of course, is a strong argy. 
ment against relying on summit cop. 
ferences as the main instrument of 
East-West 


heads of government meet, questions 


diplomacy. For when 


of personal temperament and politi 
cal prestige assume terrifying im. 
portance, But it is also an argument 


against allowing the leaders of th | 


two sides to confront one another in 
virtual without the mod. 
erating influence of neutral repre. 


isolation 


sentatives. Some way must be found 
so that the interests of ordinary men 
and women throughout the world are 
more effectively represented whenever 
the great powers gather in conclave 
for discussion. 

In some cases, particularly in dis 
armament negotiations, the answer 
might be to have neutral countries 
like India as full participants, ln 
other cases, the United Nations might 
have observers present. There is 4 
great deal to be said for holding 
summit meetings regularly at norma 
sessions of the United Nations As 
sembly, This would both reduce the 
exaggerated melodrama which sur 
rounds them at present and insur 
that the great powers take more a 
count of world opinion. 

Incidentally, one by-product of the 
summit failure has been greatly # 
strengthen British feeling—which we 
already unanimous in both parties 
that China 
brought into normal diplomatic 


Communist must le 
tercourse as fast as possible. Thouzt 
its present policies are detestable, it 
physical power and political influent 
are far too great for the Unitel 
Nations to continue pretending * 
does not exist. And to leave Chis 
isolated from the major organ of 
world opinion is to throw away 


of the few available opportunities 


exercising some influence on its de 
velopment. 
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No one in Britain would deny 
that there may be hidden factors be- 
hind Khrushchev’s exhibition in 
Paris which would justify the gloom- 
iest forebodings. There is still no 
satisfactory explanation of the 
changes in Communist party leader- 
ship which Khrushchev announced 
just before he left for the summit, 
or of the disappearance of Anastas 


Mikoyan, or the unusual prominence 
of Marshal Rodion Malinovsky. Some 
obscure battle may be raging inside 
the Kremlin in which Khrushchev’s 
foreign policy has become a central 
issue. 

But even if the worst comes and 
the cold war returns full strength, it 
will be more vital than ever that the 
West should be seen to have done 


its best to prevent it. We can lose 
nothing and we stand to gain every- 
thing by acting on the assumption 
that Khrushchev can be helped back 
to coexistence if the West shows it- 
self patient and unprovocative. And 
if America is to restore its lost pres- 
tige among its allies, its behavior in 
this respect over the next few months 
must be above suspicion, 


The Lessons for the West 


HE NOISE HAs been terrifying, but 
looking back little real harm has 
been fact, Khrushchev’s 
wrecking of the summit conference 
has not been, as many Western ob- 
servers feared, a turning point in 


done. In 


Soviet policy—away from “peaceful 
coexistence” and back to Stalinist 
If the of the 


summit experience are well digested 


“cold war.” lessons 
it might yet become a turning point 
for Western diplomacy. 

The true Khrushchev 
wrecked the Paris conference was, as 
he himself has told us, that he could 
no longer hope to get his way on 
Berlin unless he could get President 
Eisenhower to dissociate himself 
from the policy statements of his 
principal advisers. The U-2 incident 
offered Khrushchev a handle for thus 


“differentiati ng” 


reason 


the “peaceloving” 
President from “die-hard militarists” 
like Secretary of State Christian 
Herter. But Khrushchev miscalcu- 
lated by overdoing this ploy. 

Why Khrushchev preferred to 
wreck the conference in advance 
rather than let it fail over Berlin 


Provides the 


important lesson of 





RicHaRD LOWENTHAL often writes 
m Soviet affairs in these pages. 
This article is published by agree- 
ment with the London Observer, for 


a roving correspondent. 
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By Richard Lowenthal 


HERTER: ‘DIE-HARD MILITARIST' 


Paris. A breakdown Berlin 
would have left him committed to 


over 


make good his threat to sign an 
East German peace treaty now—4.e., 
to precipitate a real crisis. A refusal 
to start negotiating in the present 
left him 
and he 


“unfavorable atmosphere” 
free to postpone the issue 
preferred the latter. 

The first lesson, then, is that there 
is nothing inherently urgent in the 
Berlin Khrushchev 
chooses to make it so. He raised the 
issue in November 1958, with a six- 
month time limit; if another summit 
meeting should take place at the 


issue unless 


time now envisaged by him, more 
than two years will have passed. 
Clearly, he is not under any desperate 
pressure to get results there quickly. 
If he cannot panic the West into 
yielding on Berlin, he obviously 
would rather wait than implement 
his threats—with the risk of a crisis 
that might lead to war in the heart of 
Europe. 

The second lesson is that Khrush- 
chev is serious about avoiding major 
risks. He never wanted a détente for 
its own sake; he sees détente as a 
means to loosen the Western alliance 
and expand his own sphere of in- 
fluence, but to do so with strictly 
limited risks. It follows that it is also 
possible for the West to oppose his 
expansionist aims firmly—with equal- 
ly limited risks. This type of co- 
existence is not, in fact, basically dif- 
ferent from Stalin’s; Stalin, too, was 
cautious and patient whenever he met 
firm resistance. The nightmare of a 
“reversion to Stalinism” is almost 
inconceivable in Russian domestic 
terms, because it would mean a major 
upheaval in the lives of the people; 
it would also be almost meaningless 
in foreign-policy terms. 

The third lesson is that avoidance 
of a serious Berlin crisis now has 
been made unnecessarily difficult for 
Khrushchev by the prolonged pub- 
licity build-up of the summit confer- 





ence. The Soviet leader, whose diplo- 
matic experience is, after all, still 
fairly limited, has been wrong in as- 
suming that such public diplomacy, 
whatever its propaganda value, was 
a good way to get results. Prime 
Minister Macmillan was wrong in 
helping him to get such a meeting, 
and President Eisenhower was wrong 
in letting himself be persuaded into 
accepting it. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that the next American Presi- 
dent will always be willing to au- 
thorize responsible negotiation about 
vital East-West issues, but in the 
light of Eisenhower’s Paris experi- 
ence will refuse to attend another in- 
ternational circus of this kind. 

The wisest comment on the Paris 
fiasco has come from Dag Ham- 
marskjold, in his statement rejecting 
recrimination and pointing to the 
non-public facilities of United Na- 
tions diplomacy; it was, after all, by 
contacts of this type that the liquida- 
tion of Stalin’s Berlin blockade was 
prepared in 1949. 

Though the future of East-West 
negotiation need not depend on fur- 
ther summit meetings, there is no 
reason for the United States and 
Britain to wait another six to eight 
months before settling the one really 
nuclear 
tests. In contrast to the Berlin prob- 


urgent issue—the ban on 
lem, the test issue is inherently urgent 
month _ that 
passes, the disastrous likelihood of 
the arrival 


because, with every 


of additional nuclear 
powers increases. To prevent this is 
one obvious common interest of the 
U.S. and the USSR; and that is par- 
ticularly true concerning Communist 
China’s prospects for acquiring nu- 
clear arms, 

Khrushchev has indicated his con- 
tinued interest in the issue by stating 
that the Geneva test negotiations will 
continue, but we cannot expect them 
to make much progress in present 
circumstances. Nor can we expect 
Russian initiative in this field just 
now, for while there is no proof 
that the Paris fiasco has weakened 
Khrushchev at home, his increasing- 
ly vocal critics in Peking have drawn 


much comfort from his admission 
that Eisenhower was, after all, an 
enemy of peace, as they always con- 
tended. In the immediate future, 
therefore, Khrushchev will have to 
walk warily in dealing with the 
Chinese ideological challenge to his 
continued leadership of world Com- 
munism. 

But that only means the initiative 
for getting the Geneva talks over the 
remaining hurdles by confidential 
high-level contacts should now come 
from the West. The West is, in fact, 
much better placed for seizing the 
initiative after Paris than it was be- 
fore. The disclosure that American 
planes have been flying with impunity 
over Soviet territory for four years 


has had the accidental result of re. 
ducing the Western sense of military 
inferiority. Khrushchev’s bullying be. 
havior in Paris has also helped unify 
Western public opinion. His adjourn. 
ment of the Berlin issue has freed 
Western diplomacy from the constant 
pressure of impending crises and the 
need to concentrate on thinking up 
responses to possible threais. If the 
U.S. State Department and the British 
Foreign Office were to use this op. 
portunity to act quietly on the one 
really urgent and vital East-West 
issue, thus changing both the center 
of attention and the method of nego. 
tiation, the Paris debacle might still 
prove to have been a real turning 
point for the better. 


Detente Diplomacy 


By Raymond Aron 


PARIS 

T Is NOT ‘impossible to find fairly 
convincing explanations for recent 
events connected with the summit, 
but none seems entirely satisfactory. 
The suddenness with which Khrush- 
chev changed his style and his re- 
jection of a summit conference which 
he has long claimed to desire leave 
which the 


coming months may perhaps suc- 


a mysterious residue 
ceed in dispelling. 
Everyone knows how clumsily the 
American authorities dealt with the 
business of the U-2. It is certainly 
much easier to disavow a spy caught 
in the act than a plane shot down 
over the territory of another country. 
The President of the United States 
can be unaware of an espionage net- 
work, but he cannot be unaware of 
a technical and administrative or- 





RAYMOND ARON writes regularly for 
the Paris daily, Le Figaro, and is the 
author of The Opium of the Intellec- 
tuals and France: The New Republic. 


ganization carrying out regular 
flights. By assuming the responsibility 
for this organization, President Eisen- 
hower prevented the Soviet Premier 
from distinguishing between _ the 
guilty (“imperialist circles and the 
Pentagon militarists”) and the in- 
nocent (his Camp David _ inter 
locutor). Finally, Secretary of State 
Herter implied that these photo 
graphic reconnaissance flights would 
continue, thereby justifying the right 
to violate the air space of the Soviet 
Union. In Paris, Eisenhower at- 
nounced that these flights would be 
stopped for the duration of his tenure 
of office. But the decision to torpedo 
the conference had already bees 
taken in Moscow and Khrushchevs 
first speech in Paris slammed the 
door on compromise. 

Accepting this line of interprets 
tion, one concludes that there is 4 
certain element of 
Khrushchev’s anger, and Joseph Al 
sop, following the chronology of the 
American statements and the Soviel 


sincerity ™ 
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decisions, points out that Marshal 
Konstantin A. Vershinin’s trip to the 
U.S. was not cancelled after the of- 
ficial announcement that an Ameri- 
can plane had been shot down, but 
only after the declarations made by 
Eisenhower and Herter turning aerial 
espionage into official doctrine. Also, 
on May 6, just before the speech 
in which Khrushchev brought up the 
incident, the Soviet Marshal invited 
the American Air attaché in Moscow 
to accompany him to the United 
States. 

Actually, it seems possible that the 
decision to torpedo the summit con- 
ference, or, if one prefers, to demand 
from the U.S. apologies that Soviet 
statesmen knew very well they could 
not obtain, was taken a few davs 
before the Paris meeting. But while 
the decision to provoke a rupture on 
the basis of the aerial espionage af- 
fair was probably taken rather late. 
the failure of the conference was. 
without any doubt, foreseen in Mos- 
cow several weeks earlier. 

The fate of Berlin and the Soviet 
declaration of November 1958 have 
been the basis of the diplomatic agita- 
tion of these last 18 months. The 
Western tried to appease 
Khrushchev through the diplomacy 
of détente without making any major 
concessions to him, while he tried to 
extract from them, through smiles 
and globe-trotting and without crisis. 
the transformation of West Berlin in- 
to a “free” city. If the summit con- 
ference had taken place, one of the 
two camps would have had to con- 
ceal its disappointment. The West 
and the Soviets thus expected exactly 
opposite results from the détente. 

Since we 


pe ywers 


are resolved to live on 
good terms, the West repeated, let 
us set aside the subject which most 
divides us. that is. Berlin. Since we 
have decided to live on good terms, 
replied the Soviets, let us liquidate 
the remnants of World War II; let 


us create a “normal” situation in 
Europe 


sible. 
Now, the presence of Allied troops 
in the Western sectors of Berlin, in 


and do it as rapidly as pos- 
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the very midst of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, is a remnant of the 
last war. It is time to put an end to 
it. The whole question is to know 
whether Khrushchev would or would 
not waive some of his demands in 
order to avoid upsetting the climate 
of relaxation. In this respect doubt 
has been dissipated: Khrushchev at- 
tached more value to Berlin than to 
the détente. 

Following this line of interpreta- 
tion, the present diplomatic phase 
would have come to a complete end 
the day the Soviets or the West dis- 
of the 
attain 


covered the incompatibility 
objectives each hoped to 
through the summit conference. The 
U-2 would simply have offered a bet- 
ter excuse, a better occasion for 
breaking off. 

Nothing prevents us from com- 
bining the two interpretations. By 
threatening the air bases used by 
U.S. aircraft, leaders 
hope to frighten America’s allies. By 


the Russian 


creating a climate of anxiety they 
are preparing a real crisis, one that 
will break out the day they sign a 
treaty with the German Democratic 
Republic and try to expel the Western 
garrisons from Berlin. Having ap- 
proached the very edge of the détente 
in order to obtain what they wanted 
without provoking a crisis, the Rus- 
sian leaders are going to the very 


KHRUSHCHEV 


edge of crisis (without actually firing 
a shot) in order to extract the ad- 
vantages which they don’t intend to 
forego. 

Nevertheless, one hesitates to read 
into this pretended or genuine fury, 
into this invective worthy of a Hitler, 
the rational tactics and cold calcula- 
tion of Khrushchev and the collective 
leadership. Why deliberately insult 
the President of the United States 
and thereby give him the support of 
a unanimous public opinion? Why 
make impossible for months and per- 
haps for years a further summit 
meeting? Why convince the West and 
many of the uncommitted nations 
that nothing has changed in Moscow 
since Stalin’s time, that from one 
day to another insults can follow 
smiles and the threat to “atomize” 
recalcitrants can follow the expressed 
desire to live in peace and harmony 
with everyone? 

We can multiply the questions end- 
lessly. Nothing could be more pre- 
tentious than to write as if one had 
the answers, when actually we are all 
asking questions, Alas, if the motives 
still remain equivocal, the facts—the 
rupture of negotiations, the return 
to a cold war climate—speak a lan- 
guage which it would be mad to mis- 
construe. If Khrushchev wanted to 
dispel the illusions of the West, he 
has thoroughly succeeded. 


EISENHOWER: THE WEST'S ILLUSIONS ARE DISPELLED 
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By William E. Bohn 


American Voters 
And Their Votes 


BOHN 


HE BOOK 1 have just finished 
, a put together by four profes- 
sional research men at the University 
of Michigan (The American Voter, 
Wiley, $8.50). These pokers-about 
among statistics are among the most 
irritating chaps in the world. They 
find out why a few hundred or a few 
thousand typical fellows all over the 
country have acted the way they 
have—and then tell you why millions 
of people turned the country this way 
or that. 

These four mathematical experts 
have used 573 pages to tell us what 
they discovered about just two elec- 
1952 and 1956. And 
doing this really exhaustingly care- 
ful job, they take for granted that 
they know pretty well why voters act 


tions, after 


as they do in any election. | must 
say that their cool assumption is im- 
pressive. 
You 
politics by studying our two great 
political parties. Their century-long 
solidity gives our theorists a solid 


start all theorizing about 


basis. In general, American citizens 
vote a more or less straight party 
ticket. Many even follow the lines 
laid down by fathers or grand- 
fathers. There are, of course, shifts; 
there 
changes. The jumping from party to 
party forms the subject of a book 
like this one. If politicians could only 
find out why the political animal who 
rules this country shifts about as he 
does, the whole political game would 


sometimes, are millions of 


be more reliable. 

Take 
1932 the great majority of citizens 
had voted for Demorrats for the 


1952, for example. Since 


Presidency. It began to look as if 
the Republican party were done for. 
I recall, in fact, hearing smart politi- 
ticians say boldly that it would never 
again win a national election. It was, 
we were told, out of touch with the 
great masses of people. And then 
came Eisenhower. He suddenly rolled 
up the biggest majority in our his- 
tory. I know Republicans who 
abruptly concluded that the Demo- 
cratic party had now become a has- 
been. 

But the cool, non-partisan analysis 
of our men out in Ann Arbor soon 
puts an end to such notions. In the 
first place, the fact that the Re- 
publicans could not hold Congress in 
line with their President and their 
program is enough to show that the 
Eisenhower victory was no party vic- 
The peace, 
prosperity and Eisenhower; but they 


tory. voters wanted 
still wanted humane Democrats in 
Congress ready to protect them. The 
war in Korea had been going for 
what seemed like a long time and the 
turns of battle were puzzling. Eisen- 
hower was the great military expert. 
The idea was to give him a chance 
to get in there and straighten up the 
messy affair. Though the Great De- 
pression had struck during a Re- 
publican Administration, the idea 
that Republicanism and _ prosperity 
are twins was still deeply ingrained 
and the organs of publicity gave it 
powerful support. In addition, there 
was the picture of “the mess in Wash- 
ington” which so obviously needed 
cleaning up. Here were three pro- 
Eisenhower issues, powerful in 1952, 
which were almost gone in 1956. 


The fact that the President, withoy 
his major issues, drew a greate 
majority in 1956 than he did jy 
1952 appears very significant to m 
It seems to show that Eisenhower’ 
attractiveness does not depend 
either foreign or domestic issue, 
The great majority rolled up in 195, 
when there was no war and no “mes 
in Washington,” must be traceable 
to some attraction which was cop 
stant in both elections and indepen- 
dent of outside issues. 

The evidence adduced by the ex. 
perts, recollections, 
point to the fact that the constant, 
overpowering argument in favor of 


and my own 


Eisenhower was Eisenhower himself 
The enormous crowds “going wild 
over Ike” should give politicians an 
idea. Eisenhower draws people to 
him. His personality has a direct and 
powerful effect. All the puffing w 
of issues had very little to do with 
his political success, 

As we approach the 1960 elections, 
we find ourselves in a peculiar posi 
We shall have none of the 
issues which were supposed to be 
powerful in 1952 nor will we have 
the tremendously popular Republican 
candidate. All the elements which 
gave strength to the Republican ap 
peal in those two campaigns will ke 
absent. And this time the Democrats 
have the “personality boy” on their 
side: John Kennedy. Obviously he 
beat Hubert Humphrey by his attrae- 
tive looks, manner and charm, which 
is all he has that could make peopl 
prefer him to Humphrey. All right! 
He has this precious personality fac 
tor in addition to brains, experienc 
and obvious good qualities of miné 
and character. 


tion: 


But what would our professional 
statistical research men say abot! 
him, and about the voters’ attitude 
toward him? Would my four experts 
say that he isn’t the candidate mos 
likely to win? Or would they say thet 
the figures insist this will be a Demo 
cratic year irrespective of candidate? 
They may not prophesy. but events 
will tell. 
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The four-party coalition which made Christian Democratic rule possible has collapsed 


ITALY'S CONTINUING 
POLITICAL CRISIS 


RoME 

TALY'S LONGEST and most serious 
postwar Government crisis, which 
continued from late February to 
early May, is now over. The new 
Cabinet is all Christian Democratic 
and headed by the former Minister 
of the Budget, Fernando Tambroni. 
The Government crisis may be 
over, at least for the time being, but 
the political crisis continues; actual- 
of the 
majority party, the Christian Demo- 
crats. The problems facing Tambroni 
and, with him, the leadership of the 
Christian Democratic party, around 
which every single Italian Govern- 
ment has been built since the end 
of the war, are not new, but they 
are getting more acute. The Christian 
Democrats are by far the strongest 
party in Italy, but they don’t have 
an absolute majority in Parliament. 
Hence, they need to ally themselves to 
another democratic group or groups 


ly, it is inside the ranks 


inorder to run reasonably stable gov- 
ernments, however, are 


made difficult because right-wing al- 


Alliances, 


lies press for giving the government 
they participate in a conservative cast 
and left-wing allies naturally pull in 
the opposite direction: The Christian 
Democratic party cannot and does 
hot want to choose between left of 
center and right of center. 


The reason is simple. Democrazia 
Cristiana 


from the 


includes forces ranging 


extremely conservative, 
detical Catholic Action organizations 
to the virtually socialist trade union- 
ss and intellectuals of the northern 


industrial centers, not unlike the 
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By Silvio F. Senigallia 


Democratic party in the United 
States. If the CD leadership feels 
like “opening to the left,” as the 
expression goes, the party’s right- 
wingers, supported by large sectors 
of the press and possibly also of the 
clergy, would be up in arms warning 
against real and/or imaginary dan- 
gers connected with Communism, the 
cold war, and the fact that the Italian 
Socialist party has not yet severed 
all its ties with the Communist party. 
If on the other hand the CD leader- 
ship is conservative, the party’s left 
wing will accuse it of overlooking the 
need for social and economic reforms 
and of forsaking the republican, 
democratic and anti-Fascist heritage 
of the party. 

Until a couple of years ago a mid- 
dle-of-the-road government formula 
including both conservative Liberals 
and moderately progressive Social 
Democrats and Republicans had en- 
abled the majority party to steer a 
centrist course without making politi- 
cal choices endangering its unity. 
Since the elections of 1958, however, 
this formula, which went under the 
name of quadripartito, is apparently 
no longer possible, because, although 
quite convenient for the majority 
party, it has been rejected by yester- 
day’s allies. Liberals, Republicans 
and Social Democrats, 
weakened by over 10 years of com- 


seriously 


promises aimed chiefly at preserving 
Christian Democratic unity, now re- 
ject a new edition of the old formula. 

The present line-up in the Italian 
Parliament would allow two govern- 
ment coalition formulas, barring, of 


course, Communists and Fascists. A 
right-of-center coalition would in- 
clude Christian Democrats, Liberals 
and Monarchists, The left-of-center 
would be based on some kind of 
agreement between Christian Demo- 
crats. and Pietro Nenni’s left-wing 
Socialists left-of-center 
government composed only of Chris- 
tian Democrats, Social Democrats 
and Republicans would have only a 
one-vote majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The first formula, strongly 
opposed by the left wing, was also 
rejected by the present leader of the 
party, Aldo Moro, like his 
predecessors, does not want to identi- 
fy the Christian Democrats with the 
conservatives. He fears that at elec- 
tions the rightist label could cost the 
Christian Democrats a sizable chunk 
of votes, Consequently, a right-of- 
center government was not seriously 
considered during the long Govern- 
ment other hand, 
adopting the other formula—the so- 
called “opening to the left”—was 
debated at length. 

The CD left-wingers, headed by 
former Prime Minister Amintore 
Fanfani, maintained that indirect or 
outside support by Nenni’s Socialists 
to a 


because a 


who, 


crisis. On the 


left-of-center government in 
which they would not participate 
would permit the enactment of an 
effective and much-needed program 
of social and economic reform with- 
out any danger to Italy’s democracy 
or its allegiance to the Western al- 
liance. Fanfani, and with him Social 
Democratic leader Giuseppe Saragat, 
were confident that the vigilance and 





sense of responsibility of the leaders 
of those parties forming such a left- 
of-center government could provide 
more than ample safeguards against 
any possible threats or maneuvers by 
the not-yet-fully democratic Socialist 
party. Despite the fact that the view- 
point of the CD left was reportedly 
shared by President of the Republic 
Giovanni Gronchi, the firm opposi- 
tion of CD conservative and middle- 
of-the-road groups blocked the open- 
ing to the left. Both in the executive 
body and Parliamentary groups of 
the Christian Democratic party, de- 
spite certain undeniable trends which 
have emerged in the past five years, 
the views prevailed of those who be- 
lieve that the Socialist party cannot 
as yet be considered democratic and 
that formation of a government re- 
quiring its support would be a dan- 
gerous risk, 

After two 
negotiating, and wrangling, the con- 
clusion emerged that no 


months of debating, 


centrist 
formula (quadripartito) could be re- 
vived, and the CD rejected both a 
left-of-center and a_ right-of-center 
coalition. As a result, the only way 
out was an all-Christian Democratic 
caretaker government willing to ac- 
cept votes from any quarter. The 
choice for the Premiership fell upon 
Tambroni, who in the past couple 
of years had been identified as a 
member of the CD left. Oddly 
enough, the votes that enabled Tam- 
broni’s Government to be seated 
came from the neo-Fascist party. The 
Tambroni Cabinet declares it will 
transact only the more pressing state 
business, such as passage of budgets, 
and will resign at the end of Octo- 
ber. 

Whether, come October, it can be 
replaced is a moot question. But it 
is a fact that the new Government is 
one which pleases only the two politi- 
cal extremes. The neo-Fascists gloat 
because the Government got in thanks 
only to their votes, and the present 
Tambroni Cabinet, kept alive only 
by neo-Fascist votes, is tailor-made 
to suit the Communist press and 
propaganda. 


By Fritz Erler 


A PROGRAM FOR} ¢ 


Gic THE fact that the two parts 


of Germany play important roles 
in the two opposing military alli- 
ances, there are three possibilities 
for German reunification. 

First, that the Germans join the 
Warsaw Pact all together. We Social 
Democrats do not want to do that; 
our fellow countrymen do not want 
that; and the Western powers would 
not permit it. No one in the Federal 
Republic, or any sizable group in 
the Soviet zone, believes that we 
should solely for unity’s sake enter 
the Communist penitentiary. Pre- 
cisely the reverse. Our East zone 
compatriots are striving for unity 
in the hope of seeing the gates to 
political liberty opening for them. 
That’s what reunification means to 
them, not merely increasing their 
territory. What is important is that 
like ourselves they be able to take 
part in deciding what should take 
place in our common house, how it 
should look, and by whom it should 
be governed. 

The second choice is that Germany 
join NATO. That was and remains 
the official policy of the Western 
powers and the Federal Government. 
Originally, the Federal Government 
even tried to include this concept in 
the treaty itself but that was pre- 
vented by a member of Parliament. 
Heinrich von Brentano, then not yet 
a minister, and in so doing he ren- 
dered us a great service. Von Bren- 
tano insisted that incorporating such 
a clause into the treaty would auto- 
matically oblige a reunited Germany 
to undertake military treaties to 
which he objected. And yet that ob- 
ligatory clause was reintroduced by 
the back door in that the Western 





Fritz ERLER, German Social Demo- 
cratic party spokesman on foreign aj- 
fairs, is a member of the Bundestag. 


powers today demand a reunited Ger. 
many be at liberty to choose its mili 
tary alliances freely. 

But what does that really mean? 
The Western powers make the de. 
mand because they are convinced that 
the Germans, given such freedom, 
would choose an alliance with the 
United States as a matter of course, 
And if we had such freedom, I would 
prefer an alliance with the Americans 
to one with the Russians. But un | 
fortunately, not only do we know 
that but the Russians know that too, 
and it is not likely therefore that 
Germany will be at liberty to choose 
its military alliances. 

The Social Democrats have been 
struggling for a third way since 
1953. Let me define that third way. 
For the sake of reunification Ger 
many must accept a military status 
different from what the two paris 
have today. In short, Germans must 
accept a reunited Germany which wil 
be neither a Soviet satellite nor an 
American deployment ground. That 
is the only way to get reunification. 

Germany cannot remain in its 
present unsettled state. Everyone is 
afraid of that, Germany and other 
countries as well. Germany’s security 
is at stake and, considering what hap. 
pened in two world wars, so is % 
curity from German aggression 4 
issue. As a price for reunification, 
Germans are ready to accept certain 
limitations on their armed forces, 
but it will be impossible to impos 
such limitations on Germany alone. 
The vestiges of the Treaty of Ver 
sailles warn us that no country likes 
to be branded a permanent black 
sheep. The plan should, therefore, be 
tried and I was glad to note that the 
Poles urged such military limitations 
be applied not only to Germany but 


to its eastern neighbors as well. The 
Poles mentioned Poland and Czecho- 
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The Federal Republic must pay a stiff price for unity 
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slovakia; the West then brought up 
Hungary, which makes it appear to 
be a plan that can be discussed 
reasonably. 

In 1952, the gradual withdrawal 
of foreign troops—leaving sufficient 
forces so that no country in the area 
would feel threatened by its neighbor 
—and a guarantee of the inviolability 
of frontiers by the Western powers 
would have been useful. 

In 1953, the Soviet Union did not 
yet have hydrogen bombs and it 
might have argued: “The Germans 
now want to sign a military pact with 
the United States. We had better 
prevent them from doing so. The 
Germans were at the gates of Stalin- 
grad, Moscow and Leningrad even 
when we had the Americans as allies. 
Who knows how far they could pene- 
trate if they had the Americans as 
allies! We Russians should therefore 
do everything we can to hinder such 
an alliance.” 

We were then faced with a situa- 
tion in which the Russians might have 
been willing to let Germany unite 
provided that they received guaran- 
tees that no outright German-Ameri- 
can military alliance would ensue. 
But the Federal Government failed 
lo grasp that opportunity. 

In 1955, an analogous situation 
arose. I discussed it with Edgar 
Faure, French Premier, who attended 
the Geneva summit meeting that year, 
and he explicitly confirmed my views. 
lam convinced that at that time we 
could have brought about German 
unity at no higher price than avoid- 
ing involvement in military alliances. 

Today, unity cannot be bought at 
that price any longer. German re- 
unification cannot be had without 


} Paying for it—and today less than 


», ! . . 
er’ If we want reunification. the 
problem must be discussed in terms 


of the factors I have noted. 
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ULBRICHT: CONTROLLED BY MOSCOW 


As long as the West says that both 
German territory and soldiers are 
indispensable to NATO and that the 
U.S. will not budge an inch from 
its present position, the Russians will 
also refuse to budge. 

We Germans will one day have 
to talk about these things and make 
our allies understand the necessity 
for grasping these problems. But the 
West German Government 
“No, it’s too dangerous.” Those who 
shy at any of the risks inherent in re- 
unification will never 


says: 


achieve it. 
They will, however, take the greater 
risk of keeping the embers burning 
and permanently endangering the 
peace of Europe. 

The Western powers must ask 
themselves: What kind of interna- 
tional arrangements can be made to 
obtain the agreement of all con- 
cerned in a solution other than a 
divided Germany? It will not be easy. 
Nor must we underestimate the eco- 
nomic problems involved. The USSR 
is very much interested in trading 
not only with the East zone but with 
West Germany too, though we do 







not want to become dependent on 
the USSR’s foreign trade. Still, if 
a reunited Germany should send 15 
to 20 per cent of its export to the 
Soviet Union and the Eastern bloc, 
that would by no means ruin us, 
and for the Russians it would mean 
triple the volume they have been 
able to achieve in East-West trade. 

For practical and legal reasons we 
will have to negotiate implementing 
reunification with the regime we find 
in power in East Germany. There is 
no way to overcome this obstacle be- 
cause the Russians have pledged their 
word to let Germans settle the issue 
among themselves. But having Walter 
Ulbricht negotiate with Kenrad Ade- 
nauer on reunification would be a 
farce, because Ulbricht hardly speaks 
for himself or for East Germany. 
However, if we reach agreement with 
the USSR on all fundamental political 
issues, Ulbricht will go as far as the 
Soviets permit him. The key to the 
issue lies in Moscow not in East Ger- 
many. Ulbricht does not want to 
talk to us about reunification but 
about how to make the Federal Re- 
public Communist, It is we who want 
to negotiate for rebuilding German 
unity. 

The route leads through Moscow 
but not behind the backs of the West- 
ern powers. That too would be im- 
possible. We must come to some ac- 
commodation with them and we must 
trust them in order to cooperate with 
them. We must also keep their trust 
and at the same time win the con- 
fidence of the East, reassuring the 
Soviet bloc that Germany will be a 
correct and peaceful neighbor. A 
difficult task indeed. But we 
must have the courage to shoulder 
it. Those who fall under its weight 
have acquiesced in the division of 


very 


Germany and in Communist rule 
over East Germany. 
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“THE FINAL SOLUTION’ 


By Constantine FitzGibbon 


HAVE spoken earlier of the great crowds, It must now 

be added that the crowds were largely composed of 
people who had been temporarily so degraded as to be 
almost animals, A friend of mine, an extremely sensitive 
and kind-hearted American, was put in charge of one 
of the concentration camps liberated in 1945. He told 
me that after a few days he came to hate the starving, 
dying, filthy inmates. It was all too repulsive for pity and 
charity, 

These wretched people were, in their degradation, 
an insult to humanity. He had a complete nervous col- 
lapse, this healthy young man who had undertaken his 
duties with a real desire to help the victims of Nazism, 
a breakdown from which he has never entirely recovered. 
And it was into camps containing scores of thousands 
of these degraded human beings that men and women 
from all over Europe were sent; it was from their ever- 
presence that there was no escape. Hoess organized this. 
And, even in prison, when he was writing his auto- 
biography, the superiority which he felt toward the people 
he had degraded is still apparent. To engender such feel- 
ings in men like Hoess was one of the purposes of the 
camps. 

Another purpose was exploitation. The prisoners were 
intended, by their work, to enrich their captors, both as 
an organization—the SS made millions out of concen- 
tration camp labor, as did such firms as I. G. Farben— 
and as individuals. The SS officers lived high, and so did 
some of the Kapos. Hoess goes into the activities of 
Oswald Pohl and others in some detail, and these con- 
tradicted to a certain extent the purpose of degradation 
described earlier. A starving, terrified, sick man does not 





This is the second and concluding article on Auschwitz 
and the men who made it. The initial article appeared 
in the preceding issue. Constantine FitzGibbon is an 
American historian and novelist whose special interest 
is contemporary German history. Also a translator of 
note, he was commissioned to translate Rudolph Hoess’ 
autobiography, Commandant of Auschwitz, recently is- 
sued by World (285 pp., $4.50). This article was origi- 
nally published in The Congress of Cultural Freedom’s 
Encounter, to which we are grateful for permission to 
reprint it. W. W. Norton has recently published Fitz- 
Gibbon’s new novel, When The Kissing Had to Stop. 





make a particularly good laborer, any more than a 
horse in a similar condition proves an adequate beast of 
burden. The few attempts by the SS to alleviate the con. 
dition of their objects were made with only one end 
in view, to get more work out of them. But when this 
motive collided with the other motive, degradation, it 
almost always proved the weaker. SS headquarters and 
the directors of the German war effort might demand 
a higher productivity rate from their millions of slaves. 
The actual slave-drivers on the spot preferred to prove 
their own superiority to their victims. After all, a reason- 
ably well-fed and hard-working laborer is not obviously 
and inevitably inferior to a well-fed guard. 

Finally, there was another purpose for the concentra- 
tion camps, one for which they were certainly not origi- 
nally intended, which only half a dozen of them were 
ever asked to fulfill, and in which Auschwitz was pre 
dominant: namely, the extermination of races, classe 
and groups. 

The exact date on which the Nazi leaders decided to 
exterminate the Jews has been established with con- 
siderable accuracy from scattered and fragmentary 
evidence by Léon Poliakov. As early as January of 1939 
Hitler said, in a public speech: “If international Jewry 
should succeed, in Europe or elsewhere, in precipitating 
nations into a world war, the result will not be 3 
Bolshevization of Europe and a victory of Judaism, but 
the extermination in Europe of the Jewish race.” 

Translated this means that if there were to be a total 
war, Hitler planned to murder the Jews. The first d 
cision to carry out this policy of genocide was probabl 
taken tentatively in late 1940 or early 1941. However, @ 
that date the war was still not total. A patched-up peat 
with Britain still seemed remotely possible, the United 
States was neutral, and the Soviet Union was an ally 
Though the Soviet leaders were not likely to let am 
“sentimental” and “unrealistic” considerations for th 
fate of minorities affect their policy—indeed had thes 
not in 1940 anticipated the Nazis by massacring most 
their unarmed Polish officer prisoners?—genocide Ww 
most unlikely to smooth the way to any understanding 
with the Anglo-Saxon powers. Therefore, though hut 
dreds of thousands of Jews were slaughtered and e% 
periments in mass gassings were made, the implements 
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tion of this policy as a full-scale operation was postponed. 
It was -tarted in the summer of 1941. It was geared up, 
after the entry of the United States into the war, in 
the spring of 1942. Once American troops had landed 
in North Africa and it was obvious that no sort of com- 
promise peace was thenceforth possible, it was intensified 
to the maximum. By the summer of 1944 it was, to all 
intents and purposes, completed; European Jewry, par- 
ticularly the Jews of Central and Eastern Europe, had 


been wiped out. 

Whether Auschwitz, which came into existence in the 
spring of 1940, was intended from the first to be an 
extermination camp is doubtful. In some minds, such 
as those of Heydrich and Karl Adolf Eichmann, it may 
well have been considered as such from the very begin- 
ning. But Hoess apparently believed that he was building 


an “ordinary” concentration camp. On to this camp the 
vast apparatus of massacre was later superimposed, and 
at an ever-increasing tempo. This seems to have upset 
him. Not, of course, because he felt the faintest flicker of 
pity for the millions of innocent people he murdered, 
but because this additional huge operation made it 
difficult for him to run the rest of his concentration camp 
in an “efficient” manner and according to the regulations 
to which he attached such importance. 

Once die Endlésung, “the Final Solution,” was under- 
way, it became apparent to the Nazi leaders that Ausch- 
witz was well situated for their purpose. Although tucked 
away in a forgotten corner of Europe, and from our 
point of view remote, from the Nazi viewpoint it was the 
very center of the continent that they bestrode, being 
half-way between Narvik and Rhodes and also between 
Bordeaux and Stalingrad. Four main railways passed near 
the camp. It was a good site for an extermination center. 

Since the murder of the Jews was the most elaborate, 
as it was the largest, of the Nazi crimes, we are apt to 
think of Auschwitz in reference to that alone. However 
it must be pointed out that extermination became, during 
the war at the latest, an act of Nazi policy that was not 
directed solely against the Jews. The gypsies were ex- 
terminated, as were many members of that pathetic and 
honorable sect, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and in this case 
certainly not for racial reasons, since most of them were 
purely German peasants. All Soviet commissars were 
marked down for death, though these, being captured 
singly, were usually shot as individuals and not trans- 
ported to the camps. After the attempt by a group of 
army officers, mostly aristocrats, to overthrow the Nazi 
regime in the summer of 1944, Himmler, in a secret 
speech to the Gauleiters the following month, announced 
his intention of annihilating the German officer-class once 
the war was won. Plans existed for the extermination of 
the Poles 

There were undoubtedly other groups marked down 
for destruction, in Germany, in the Eastern Territories 
and in the West. It will be recalled that, in the event of 
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Britain being occupied, it was planned to deport all males 
aged between 17 and 115. It is by no means hard to 
guess where a great many of us would have ended our 
lives. For, and this is a vital point, Auschwitz and the 
other extermination camps were not built for one sole 
operation, the genocide of the Jews. They were intended 
to be a permanent feature of Hitler’s Europe. In the 
autumn of 1944, when almost all the Jews were dead, 
Auschwitz was still being enlarged. The building went 
on until the Russians arrived. The exterminations were 
to continue, and crescendo. A Nazi Europe could not have 
existed without them. 

For just as the terror of the camps was regarded as 
essential for the control of the German population in 
peacetime, so the terror of the exterminations would have 
been the most powerful weapon for the control of a con- 
quered continent. Let us imagine a revolt by the Dutch 
and as sequel the gassing of the entire population of 
Holland. Hitler contemplated this in 1941. The Belgians 
or the Danes, or for that matter the French, would think 
more than twice about rebelling. And from this point 
of view the extermination of the Jews, whom Hitler hated, 
may be seen as a sort of practice, on a vast scale, for 
the even more monstrous massacres that would almost 
certainly have followed a Nazi victory. 

The Russians, from whom the Nazis learned so much 
in the realm of terrorization, had indeed already gone in 
for such massive extermination of classes and peoples, 
and continued it after the war. How many kulaks died 
in building the White Sea Canal, or in opening up north- 
eastern Siberia in the *30s? Where are the Crimean 
Tartars of whom there has been no trace since 1945? 
And the Chinese Communists have apparently surpassed 
even their tutors, having killed unknown millions of 
people guilty of no crime save of representing a society 
that the new masters of China were determined to destroy 
root and branch. No, Auschwitz was not a single and 
unique event. 

The facts about the Jewish genocide are so well known, 
and those other and perhaps worse ones, planned for 
later on or carried out by other men in Russia and 
China, are so obscured, that we are apt to think of the 
Final Solution as an unparalleled monstrosity and, as 
such, barely comprehensible to us. Englishmen par- 
ticularly are ready to believe that it could never happen 
here. In existing circumstances that is of course true. 
But before ascribing the causes of the crime to some 
quality inherent in the Germans, we should remember 
four facts: (1) Similar crimes have been perpetrated by 
non-German peoples in Eastern Europe, in Russia and 
in China. (2) A similar policy was employed by Crom- 
well and other Englishmen against the Irish only three 
centuries ago—‘Hell of Connaught,” and, had he pos- 
sessed the technical means available to Hitler, who can 
say that Cromwell would not have used them with equal 
effect against those sub-men, the Irish Catholics? while 
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conditions below hatches for the sub-human Africans in 
the 18th-century slavers must have closely resembled 
those prevailing in the Auschwitz field-stables. (3) If 
we ascribe some special quality of evil to the Germans, 
we are guilty of the same moral error that they com- 
mitted, with such horrible results, toward the Jews. (4) 
If from our point of view genocide was a “German” 
crime, from an African or Asian one it was a “European” 
crime, and we too are Europeans, 

Furthermore, it is sadly certain that neither the United 
Kingdom nor the United States did everything in their 
power to help the condemned Jews escape from Hitler’s 
Europe; the British because of their Palestine policy, 
the Americans because of their immigration policy. This, 
of course, does not alter the fact that the. concentration 
camps with which we are here concerned, in particular 
Auschwitz, were created, administered and exploited by 
Germans and Austrians; that they served the German 
war effort; and that, with the possible exception of the 
labor and extermination camps in the Soviet Union, they 
are beyond dispute the greatest shame that any great, 
civilized, European country has brought upon itself and 
upon our continent in modern times. The Germans did 
it. But how far were they, as a nation, responsible? The 
simplest way in which this question can be, and usually 
is, phrased is this: How much did the Germans know 
about the exterminations? 

Though the question is simple, the answer is extremely 
complex. The Nazis did their best to keep the extermina- 
tions secret. For this, among other reasons, the extermina- 
tion camps were built in Poland and not in Germany. 
But of course a great many men, in government, in the 
SS, in the industries that exploited camp labor and even 
the possessions and bodies of the dead, the men who 
worked on the railways, and many officers in the Army 


knew, to a greater or lesser extent, what was happening 
in Poland. Only a very small minority of the population 
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as a whole knew for sure, but others suspected, Indeed 
it is said that the cynical expression: “Watch out, or 
youll go up the chimney!” was current in wartime 
Germany. But suspicion and knowledge are far apart. 
And for many people, both in Germany and outside, a 
crime of these dimensions was unbelievable. After all, 
though this was the country of Himmler and of the 
Diisseldorf murderer, it was also the land of Goethe and 
Rilke and Kant. The rumors might circulate, but they 
would be quite unacceptable to many. 

Indeed I was informed of a woman, an Englishwoman 
as it happens, who while actually in the so-called hospital 
at Auschwitz refused to believe what she was told about 
the gas chambers and crematoria a few hundred yards 
away. It is hard, without irrefutable proof, to ascribe 
so monstrous a crime to anyone, let alone your com- 
patriots. And here again a parallel may be drawn with 
the Soviet Union, or rather with non-Russian Commu: 
nists. Though the evidence concerning the Russian con- 
centration and “extermination-by-hunger” camps is 
voluminous, many Western Communists and _ fellow 
travelers refuse to believe it even to this day. Then, 
too, there must be remembered the whole German at- 
titude toward the camps that had been built up before 
the war (I have already referred to this). Anything 
might be going on in there, but little was known for 
sure, and in any event it was wiser not to talk about 
such matters. There were rumors about the extermination 
of the Jews and the burning of their bodies in. huge 
crematoria; this might be true, but it was better not to 
know. Toward the end the rumors became more and 
more circumstantial, and indeed it was knowledge of this 
crime that contributed in no small measure to the officers 
revolt of July 20, 1944, but until the Allied occupation 
only a few people knew for sure. Thus the question of 
how much the German public knew remains, and will 
continue to remain, unanswerable; or rather any answer, 
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from everything to nothing, can be given, according to 
how far suspicion is equated with knowledge. It is, how- 
ever, certain that in theory at least, what Hoess did, and 
what he describes in the pages of his autobiography, was 
done in secret. 


orss’ autobiography has been most thoroughly 
_ and is beyond doubt authentic. It was first 
published, in part, in a Polish translation in 1951, and, 
again in a Polish translation, in its entirety in 1957. 
As a result, it has been known to scholars for many 
years. Extracts from it have been quoted in most of 
the many books dealing with Nazi atrocities and similar 
subjects. But it was only in 1958 that it was made avail- 
able for translation into and publication in German, 
French, English and other languages. 

But authentic or not, the question arises as to whether 
the contents are genuine, whether it is in fact possible 
to believe anything written by such a person as Hoess. 
The answer is certainly in the affirmative, and it lies in 
his character or what he calls, in his somewhat elevated 
style, his “psyche.” It was Hoess’ pride that he was a 
most conscientious administrator. Also, as he never ceases 
to tell the reader, he was an indefatigable and obedient 
worker, His defense mechanism was such that he regarded 
his atrocious career as a job of work, comparable to life 
in the civil service. When his camp ran smoothly, which 
it almost never did, this was a source of pride and satis- 
faction to him; its customary chaos was invariably the 
fault of his superiors or subordinates. So when he was 
writing about his professional career, what interest he 
had in distorting the facts lay not in denying crimes, or 
even in concealing them, but in perhaps exaggerating the 
punctilious and back-breaking efficiency with which he 
carried out the criminal orders he received. Furthermore, 
he had a true bureaucrat’s fantastic memory for detail. 
What he wrote about the camps in this autobiography 
corresponds exactly, sometimes word for word, with his 
interrogations by the British Field Security 10 months 
earlier. A very few errors of fact were noticed by the 
Polish or German editors (or by myself in translating). 
It seems almost certain that these were all inadvertencies 
on the part of Hoess, and that he would have regretted 
them. 

Secondly, as he himself states, he “enjoyed” writing 
this autobiography. Just as his captives had been objects 
to him, so his criminal deeds were facts, to be dealt with 
objectively and with the minimum of moral or ethical 
gloss. Indeed what he wrote about Auschwitz might, with 
a few minor alterations, have been submitted as well to 
SS headquarters as to the Polish examining judge. These 
are the facts, well recalled and clearly explained, about 
Auschwitz and the exterminations, as seen by the man 
directly responsible for controlling the one and carrying 
out the other. As such they are surely an historic docu- 
ment of prime importance. 
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When we come to what he calls his “inner life,” it is 
something else again. Determined to display himself as 
the spick-and-span bureaucrat, he lays heavy emphasis on 
his bourgeois virtues. To a great extent he seems to speak 
the truth. He was probably not a thief, lazy or dirty, or a 
habitual drunkard; he was fond of his wife, of his chil- 
dren and, of course, of animals. But there are certain 
significant omissions, For instance, while commenting 
sharply on his subordinates’ habitual copulations (I can 
think of no other word) with the Jewish women in the 
camp, he omits to mention that he himself had a Jewish 
concubine (again I can think of no other word) at Ausch- 
witz, His description of his childhood, too, and the blame 
he places upon his father-confessor for loss of faith are 
also obvious self-justification. But as he was a man miser- 
ably deficient in imagination, these perversions of the 
truth are almost all self-evident. The psychiatrist knows 
that a man’s lies are even more revelatory than his truth. 
The portrait that Hoess draws of himself is revealing 
indeed. 

The prose style in which he draws it is also revealing, 
but this is unfortunately and inevitably almost all lost 
in translation. He has a somewhat flowery method of 
self-expression and a liking for what he must have re- 
garded as fine phrases and high-class words. This, I am 
told, is not uncommon in the minutes of successful civil 
servants, On the other hand, he has a bureaucrat’s passion 
for jargon, and, as is natural in a bureaucrat of his sort, 
for circumlocutions. Thus, the extermination of the Jews 
becomes the removal of “racial-biological foreign bodies 
and elements harmful to the people.” Murder is always 
“killing” and torture “punishment.” Finally, he makes 
mistakes in grammar and often uses phrases which, cur- 
rent in Nazi writing, are bad German. All this has been 
lost in translation, though I attempted—since this is a 
document and nothing more—to keep my English as close 
to the German as possible. However, exactly to reproduce 
the language of the Third Reich in our own is, happily 
enough, impossible. 

This then is the occasionally self-pitying but usually 
self-satisfied autobiography of one of the greatest mon- 
sters of all time. Yet he scarcely appears a monster in 
his own pages. How could he? His was the face that he 
stared at in his shaving-mirror every morning. But, and 
this is perhaps the most important fact of all, how does 
he appear to us? To me he is a nothingness, a sort of 
space where a man should stand. And yet he did what he 
did. He seems no more remarkable than the bore in the 
office or the country pub. But he existed, or rather what 
he did happened. And in this he resembles Landru or 
Hartmann, whom he so immeasurably surpassed, or Beria 
or Torquemada or Serov, his peers. Opportunity knocked, 
they took it. All we can do is to try with every means in 
our power to ensure that no such opportunity knocks for 
some conscientious, unimaginative, invisible beast who is 
even now certainly in our midst. 





By Vera Alexandrova 


Homage to Boris Pasternak 


Children of Russia’s dreadful years, 
We have no power to forget. 
—Alexander Block 


Bo: PASTERNAK died on May 30 
and his memory should be hon- 
ored with a moment of silence, not 
only as a tribute to the dead, but as 
a moment of communion with the 
poet’s spirit. For it was Pasternak, 


after all, 


who wrote in 


“Stars in 
Summer”: 

Silence, you are the best 

Of all I've heard. 
But speech must follow silence and 
about Pasternak, speech is proper. 

To the vast majority of modern 
Western readers, Boris Pasternak was 
the author of the famous Doctor 
Zhivago, the Nobel Prize-winner who 
was compelled to refuse the prize and 
who, nevertheless, was subjected to 
savage vilification in his homeland. 
But Zhivago is the remarkable work 
of epic sweep by a writer who long 
ago—and deservedly—had won fame 
as the greatest contemporary Russian 
lyric poet and one of the greatest 
modern poets. In his memoirs, Yury 
Olesha, author of the famous novella 
Envy (who died three weeks before 
Pasternak), wrote that in 1917, at a 
lecture on “the leading contempo- 
rary poets,” the ones discussed were 
Anna Akhmatova, Alexander Block, 
Vladimir Mayakovsky and Boris Pas- 
ternak. From the early 1930s on, 
several collections of Pasternak’s 
verse were published in translation 
both in England and America — a 
rare recognition indeed during a 
poet’s lifetime. 

Although Pasternak’s poetry was 
considered difficult, he always had a 
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Vera Alexandrova is a well-known 
essayist and critic of Russian and 
Soviet literature whose History of 
Russian Literature will shortly be 
published by Doubleday. Here, she 
pays homage not only to Paster- 
nak’s life, but to its implications. 
Her essay has been translated from 


the Russian by Mirra Ginsburg. 





wide and devoted circle of young 
Soviet readers. Ilya Ehrenburg spoke 
of this interview with the 
French journalist, Michel Gordey, in 
1958, at a small meeting of writers. 
After Ehrenburg had told them, with 
an air of superiority, about editions 
of books published in such large 
numbers in the Soviet Union, Gordey 
asked, “And how about Pasternak?” 
Ehrenburg frowned and abruptly ad- 
mitted: “Pasternak’s poems are no 
longer published in our country. It 
is felt that they are of no interest. 
But if Pasternak should one fine day 
arrange a public reading of his po- 
ems, | think that 20 thousand people 
would come streaming in from the 
remotest ends of Russia—on foot, if 
need be—just to hear him.” (Figaro 
Litteraire, November 1, 1958). 
Pasternak was the son of the well- 
known painter, Leonid Pasternak. 
His mother, born Rosa Kaufman, 
was a gifted musician, and in his 
childhood and youth, Pasternak in- 
tended to devote his life to music, 
with the blessing of his teacher, com- 
poser Alexander Scriabin. But at the 
decisive moment, Pasternak, who 
thought he did not have absolute 
pitch, abruptly broke off his musical 
studies and turned to poetry. Among 
the influences that went into making 


in an 


this choice was his memory of mee. 
ing the German poet, Rainer Mari 
Rilke, who had come to Russia 4 
visit Leo Tolstoy. 

During that troubled period of his 
life, the young Pasternak was alw 
drawn to philosophy, which took him 
to the University of Marburg to study 
under the famous professor, Her 
mann Cohen. Shortly before the out 
break of World War I, he returned 
to Moscow, where his first volume 
of verse, The Twin in the Cloud. 
appeared in 1913. All these thing 
Pasternak himself describes in his 
two books, Safe Conduct (1931) and 
Autobiography (1958, and published 
in English as ] Remember). Th 
1920s were Pasternak’s most produe- 
tive years. During that time, two 
collections of poems, My Sister, Life 
and Theme and Variations, were pub 
lished and the long poems, “Spee 
torsky” and “1905.” 

Autobiography is a short work 
intended at first as an introduction 
to his latest volume of poems, which 
was to appear in the mid-'50s. I 
contains many remarkable sketches 
of Pasternak’s literary contempe 
raries—Block, Mayakovsky, Sergt 
Essenin— illuminated by original i» 
sights. Equally remarkable is the de 
scription of Pasternak’s journey wilh 
his father to Tolstoy’s funeral i 
1910. The little station of Astapove 
writes Pasternak, was that day turnel 
into a “noisy and disorderly encamp 
ment of world journalism. . . « I 
seemed natural that Tolstoy had 
found peace and eternal rest along 
the wayside, like a pilgrim, by i 
main roads of the Russia of his da 
which the heroes and heroines of his 
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continued to travel, looking 
windows of their train at 





works 





out of th 
the little station, unaware that the 


eves that had observed their entire 
lives, now sightless and immortal, 
had closed forever. All his life, and 
at every moment of it, Tolstoy pos- 
sessed the faculty of seeing things in 





























their unique and final essence, as we 
see them, perhaps, only in childhood 
or at the height of happiness.” 

With his very first volume of po- 
ems, Pasternak won a firm reputation 
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as a major and original poet, often 








dificult, but always going his own 














unique way. It came as a surprise to 











1 of his his admirers when, in the spring of 
as alv #1954, the magazine Znamya an- 








0k him 
to study 
r, Her- 
the out. 
-eturned 


nounced the coming publication of 








his novel, Doctor Zhivago. Along 








with that announcement were some 
of the poems which the hero of the 
novel supposedly writes and which 
































volume § are found among his papers after his 
Cloud, @ death. In 1956, Pasternak, who still 
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believed that his novel would appear 











in the Soviet Union, gave a copy of 














31) and the manuscript to the Italian pub- 
ublished @lisher Giangiacomo Feltrinelli for 
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publication in Italian. In that year, 
excerpts from the novel appeared in 





several Soviet literary journals. 

But by the time Doctor Zhivago 
appeared in Italian, the book’s pub- 
lication had been banned in the 
USSR. The novel’s success abroad, 
where it was soon translated into 









oduction @ virtually all the European languages, 
18, which MM led to a storm of persecution against 





Pasternak in the Soviet Union. In 
its viciousness, this persecution out- 








ontempe did even the savage campaign against 
Sergi Eugene Zamiatin after the appear- 


iginal it 
is the de 
rney with 





ance of his satirical noval, We, in 
the United States, and the hounding 
of Boris Pilnyak after his novel, 
Mahogany, appeared in Germany. 

Despite Pasternak’s refusing the 







ineral it 


A stapovo. 








ay tunel MNobel Prize, he was “unanimously” 
, encamp Mexpelled from the Union of Writers 
I@and the Union of Translators. and 






an attempt was made to force him to 
eave the Soviet Union forever. Only 
after the poet wrote a personal letter 
° Khrushchev, with a direct plea not 
© subject him to a foreign exile 
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which to him would be the equivalent 
of death, was Pasternak left more or 
less in peace. 

What was it in Doctor Zhivago 
that provoked such a storm? It was 
its total dedication to the idea of in- 
dependence of thought, which perme- 
ates the entire book and finds expres- 
sion both in the words of Doctor 
Zhivago—Pasternak’s alter ego—and 
in those of his uncle and teacher, 
Nikolai Vedenyapin. Vedenyapin is 
repelled by anything that smacks of 
the “herd,” which he calls “the refuge 
? and it makes no dif- 
ference to him whether people swear 
by Vladimir Soloviev or Karl Marx. 
The search for truth, according to 
Vedenyapin, is pursued by “soli- 
taries,” men who do not hesitate to 
break with all who are insufficiently 
dedicated to this truth. To him, the 
important thing in modern man is 


of mediocrity,’ 


“the idea of the free personality and 
the idea of life as sacrifice.” In the 
atmosphere in which Soviet writers 
must live, such an open assertion of 
independence and human dignity 
must, in itself, be seen as a challenge. 
Pasternak was not only a remark- 
able poet and prose writer, but an 
extraordinary translator as well. He 
did many translations from the Ger- 
man, including Goethe’s Faust, but 
he is best known as the translator of 
Shakespeare. Pasternak rendered into 
magnificent Russian nine of Shakes- 
peare’s great plays: Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth, King Lear, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Romeo and Juliet and 
both parts of King Henry IV as well 
as all of the sonnets. 
ideas about Shakes- 
peare, developed in several essays, 
are most illuminating. In an essay, 
“My New Translations” (1942), he 
wrote: “Shakespeare has always been 
and will always be a favorite of gen- 
erations that have suffered much and 
are historically mature. Ordeals teach 
men of value the choice of facts, 
genuine insight, and the rich and 
serious art of realism. Shakespeare 
remains the ideal and the crowning 
point of this whole current.” When, 
in such works as Hamlet and Romeo 


Pasternak’s 





and ‘Juliet, he continues, “the ques- 
tion is raised of good and evil, truth 
and falsehood, we see before us a 
figure unimaginable under conditions 
of cringing and servility. We hear 
the voice of a genius, a king among 
kings and a judge over gods—the 
voice of later Western democracies, 
founded on the proud dignity of the 
toiler and fighter for freedom.” 
Later, in 1956, Pasternak wrote of 
Hamlet: “Hamlet is not a drama of 
weakness and indecision. It 
of duty and 
“What is important in it,” he went 
on, “is not that the reminder of the 
falseness of the world comes through 
a supernatural form, and that the 
ghost demands of Hamlet vengeance. 
Far more important is that Hamlet, 
by the will of chance, is chosen as 


is a 


drama self-denial.” 


the judge of his time and the servant 
of a time still looming remotely in 
the future. Hamlet is a drama of high 
destiny, of commandment to hero- 
ism.” 

These lines might well serve as an 
epitaph for Boris Pasternak himself, 
and a summation of his whole crea- 
tive life. Fate had chosen him to be- 
come “the judge of his time,” and 
that brought upon him the fury of 
his servile brothers of the pen. His 
death closes a chapter in the great 
lyric tradition of Russian poetry, a 
tradition graced by the names of 
Feodor Tiutchev, Vladimir Soloviev 
and Pasternak’s older contemporary, 
Alexander Block. But his death is not 
all there is to the matter. The poet 
Marina Tsvetaeva wrote some unfor- 
gettable lines about Pasternak when 
My Sister, Life appeared in 1922: 

“Pasternak is beautifully made. 
There is something in his face that 
is reminiscent both of an Arab and 
his horse, something attentive, listen- 
ing, and suddenly—all set for move- 
ment. The enormous, wild and timid 
—also equine—slant of the eyes. ... 
He will listen with complete attention 
and then—the breakthrough into 
words .. . as if a cliff or an oak had 
spoken.” 

The cliff or the oak has spoken, 
and the words stand firm. 
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BURMA: 


THE ROOTED CULTURE 


By Frank N. Trager 


F YOU WERE to ask a Burmese a question about the 
| eset in Burma, he would probably preface 
his answer by drawing a distinction between a Pyin Nya 
That and a Pyin Nya Shi. The former is a man “who has 
education.” He has been to school and probably to a 
university or a professional school. The latter is the 
“man of knowledge,” or in possession of knowledge. 
He would have had formal education, as did the Pyin 
Nya That, but not necessarily so. He might be self-taught, 
without any diplomas or degrees, but he would be recog- 
nized as a man possessing knowledge with the ability to 
make use of it. 

This linguistic distinction may be helpful in arriving 
at some understanding of the two streams of educated 
persons whose members overlap and form the never 
well-defined social class called the intellectuals. Most 
frequently, the Westerner visiting Burma would meet, 
talk to, carry on business with and otherwise find himself 
in contact with the Pyin Nya That. They form the broad 
stratum of administrative intelligence in this newly in- 
dependent country. Their tradition is an old one. In 
pre-colonial times always, and to a lesser extent in the 
colonial and independence eras, they were the products 
of the pongyi kyaung, the monastery school. After the 
military conquest of Burma by Great Britain, the Pyin 
Nya That came to recognize that if they were to find 
any preference in a society ruled over and dominated by 
the white Thakin (master) they would have to conform 
to Western standards of education established in colonial 
Burma and go to India, or, in a very few cases where 
they could afford it, to England, for such education as 
would then offer them limited economic and _ political 
opportunities in an imperial society. 





This is the fourth in a series of articles on the role 
and nature of intellectuals in the new countries of Asia 
and Africa. The fifth and last, Edward Shils’ article on 
Indian intellectuals, will appear in the next issue. Frank 
N. Trager is Professor of International Affairs and 
Acting Director of the Center for International Affairs 
and Development at New York University. He was Point 
Four Director in Burma from 1951-1953, and has been 
back to Burma twice since that time, once for the 
Rand Corporation and once for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. He is the author of Marxism in Southeast 
Asia, and the forthcoming United States and Burma. 





Thus, the first major modern grouping of Burmese 
Pyin Nya That that acquired English as a tool of learning 
were the products of missionary and Anglo-vernacular 
lower schools. The more successful ones in this relatively 
small group would go on to a university, either at 
home or abroad, to prepare themselves for posts as lower 
and middle-level civil servants and teachers, and as 
lawyers, doctors and journalists. Rarely did they par- 
ticipate in, or were they encouraged to take on, other 
professions. 

Pyin Nya Shi in the colonial period were not much 
in evidence, at least within the dominant strains of Eng: 
lish and Anglo-Indian society. Concerned mainly with 
arts and letters, they related themselves to the diminished 
influence of Buddhist institutions in Burma. To the 
limit of their fiscal and intellectual abilities, they kept 
alive the art and craftsmanship formerly provided by 
the patronage of the royal court which went down to 
final defeat in the third Anglo-Burmese 14-day war of 
1885. They made some effort to harmonize the creative 
tradition of dynastic Burma with Western art styles 
brought in by the British, and, to a lesser extent, those 
introduced by the missionaries. In the main, however, 
they continued to write in Burmese the poems, stories 
and fables that were based upon Buddhist traditions and 
that were so dear to the hearts of Burmese. They also 
maintained, in waning quality and quantity, the play- 
writing, puppetry and dance forms which had a rich 
tradition through the 18th and 19th centuries. On the 
whole, though, as one might expect, in the early yeals 
following final annexation of royal Burma by the British 
Empire, Burmese arts and letters, even the intellectual 
life of its Pali-Buddhist institutions, entered into what 
has been described by a prominent Burmese publisher, 
U On Pe, as the “dark” period. 


It is generally agreed that Burmese intellectual life, | 


supported by small but growing numbers of the Pyia 
Nya That and the Pyin Nya Shi revived in the 20th 
century under the inspiration of the nationalist movement 
which had its beginnings in the early 1890s. Slowly # 
first, in lay organizations related wholly to Buddhism, 
and then, gradually broadening in response to the civil 
opportunities provided by application of Western co 
cepts in law, journalism and the Civil Service, Burmest 
nationalism grew in strength. 
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In the past and until recently, British authorities re- 
carded the Burmese as politically apathetic prior to the 
Montagu Chelmsford Reforms of 1919-23. That was hard- 
ly the case. What appeared as apathy to the British ob- 
server was merely his own inability to see beneath the 
surface. For those who formed the Young Men’s Buddhist 
Associations in the first decade of the 1900s, some of 
whom were still active and well-known to me when | 
1951, 
and intellectual leaders of renascent Burma. 


first visited Burma in became the nationalist 
“agitators” 
This first group of Burmese nationalists were led by 
lawyers, journalists and a few educators. They made the 
speeches, wrote the articles, published papers, magazines 
and pamphlets in English and Burmese, and argued cases 
in the courts, always in English. In the early 1920s, 
they were finally admitted, but in small number, to the 
Indian Civil Service which ran Burma; and they ac- 
quired a few top, but relatively powerless, positions in 


the limited forms of home rule (known as Dyarchy) 


| that were grudgingly granted Burma as a result of their 


agitation. 

There is little doubt that among this first generation 
of Burmese nationalist leaders there were some who 
enjoyed the benefits they acquired by preferment in the 


English-controlled system to the detriment of the nation- 


§ alist cause, but to an extraordinarily large extent, most 


of these men and their children were Burmese patriots 
first and only secondly servants of the British Crown. 
This attitude and relationship appear vividly in the 
autobiography of Burma’s second President, U Ba U, 
My Burma. Significantly, one of the oldest surviving 
members of this group, Sir Maung Gyee, continues to be 
not only a highly respected Burmese citizen, but has also, 
as a result of the 1958 split in the dominant political 
party of Burma, formed a Buddhist Democratic party 
which competed in the 1960 national elections. 

This first, or older, generation of Burmese nationalists 
—lawyers, civil servants and journalists—were, in the 
1930s, first supported and then superseded by a new 
group generically known as the Thakins (those who 
resolved to become masters in their own homeland) and 
other nationalist young men who revolved about them. 
The Thakin movement produced in the ’30s a class of 
young men and some women who were not very unlike 
the radical intelligentsia of the 1930s in the West. Many 
of them had college educations. Others were forced out 
of the universities, which were still dominated by British 
authorities, because they were “extremists” or because 
they had to earn a livelihood, They wrote plays, tracts 
and novels largely in the mold of proletarian “agitprop” 
literature of the 1930s. To rationalize their outlook they 
absorbed and produced a smattering of Marxist-Leninist 
thought, partly in English and partly in Burmese transla- 
Hons. They formed the Nagani or Red Dragon Left Book 
lub, imitative ef the left-wing book club in England. 


hey theorized about democracy, fascism, Communism, 
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socialism and related ideologies, but above all, they set 
the stage for the final anti-imperialist struggle against 
colonialism and achieved their goal on January 4, 1948. 
In George Santayana’s felicitous phrase, their “winds 
of doctrine” were the gusts from the nationalist-Marxist 
amalgam typical of their area and their time. 


Wn" INDEPENDENCE, there was a tremendous spate 
of intellectual activity throughout Burma, Com- 
pulsory education was initiated so that today, in a popu- 
lation of some 20 million, approximately 1.5 million 
children are attending schools below the university level. 
The University of Rangoon, at independence the only 
university in the country, has quintupled its prewar en- 
rollment since independence, now having a student body 
of more than 10,000. A second university has been created 
at Mandalay, and, in addition, community colleges and 
teachers’ institutions have been set up in half a dozen 
leading towns. 

A mass education movement was also launched in 
which 1,000 young men and women were given 6-12 
months training and then, in turn, posted to the villages 
in the same manner as the community development work- 
ers made prominent by India. The Government, through 
the Ministry of Culture, sponsored a revival of the arts 
and the creation of training schools to foster Burmese 





‘THE CREATIVE TRADITION 


OF DYNASTIC BURMA’ 





arts and crafts. It has also initiated legislation designed 
to upgrade Buddhist learning and research throughout 
the country, the chief monument to this program being 
the Sixth World Buddhist Council in Rangoon, May 
1954-May 1956. Two major consequences of this latter 
development have been undertaking a significant re- 
cension of sacred Buddhist Pali texts and launching the 
Institute of Advanced Buddhistic Studies (with the aid 
of the Ford Foundation). Cheap, in both senses of the 
word, vernacular publications come forth in considerable 
volume from the inadequate presses of the country. Every- 
thing from comic books to poetry and some serious 
writing—fiction and non-fiction—can be found. The 
university tea shop, Burmese archetype of the Paris café, 
is the busy gathering place for endless discussions among 
students about life, politics and the future. 

Education, seriously or casually acquired, has come 
to be regarded not only as an end in itself, but as a step 
in the direction both of “serving one’s country” and 
earning a better living. It would be difficult at this stage 
to make any quantitative estimate between the Pyin Nya 
That and the Pyin Nya Shi. Almost automatically, grad- 
uates of the universities, teachers’ colleges and other 
institutions of higher learning, whether or not they subse- 
quently produce intellectual works, are regarded as 
having preferred status. They dominate the administrative 
intelligentsia of Government, the courts and universities, 
the publishing houses and informational media, the per- 
forming arts and the professions generally. 

At independence, this group was committed to Burman- 
ization, not only in relation to the personnel staffing 
various posts, but also in the use of Burmese as the 
medium of instruction and communication. Time after 
time, for example, it was announced that the universities 
would begin conducting all classes in the Burmese lan- 
guage though until then the medium of instruction had 
been English, The high tide of such forms of nationalism 
has receded. Probably higher education in Burma will 
remain bi-lingual and the standard of English, instruc- 
tional and written, will improve in the next decade over 
its obvious decline in the last. 

But education, even when pushed as hard as it has 
been in Burma, is not necessarily a reliable index of 
intellectual life: It is a condition or base for it. The 
quickening educational pulse in Burma has also tended 
to produce a degree of vulgarization and, sadly enough, 
a lowering of academic standards. However necessary 
this may have been thought to be in the early days of 
independence in order to produce cadres of “trained” 
persons capable of discharging the responsibilities of 
an emerging welfare state, it is nonetheless true that 
standards had been dangerously lowered in the effort 
to provide “democratic” as opposed to “colonial” educa- 
tion. Young men and women, who had unfortunately been 
deprived of any formal education during the war years, 
were permitted to sit for college entrance examinations 
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and to get by on fairly low grades. Pre-ur. versity 
quirements for matriculation were lowered ‘o eight o 


nine years from what had formerly been « minimup 


requirement of 10 years (after the kinderzarten ang 
primary grades). University classes were abnormally 
swollen, textbooks and library facilities only occasionally 


available, and hence the outmoded lecture-cram-exam 
system became the order of the day. 

Only recently has the Government turned its attention 
to the problem of raising standards. Meanwhile crypt 
Communist students—the Communist party is outlawed 
—holding the leadership of the major student organig. 
tion at the University of Rangoon have, to no small e& 
tent, held on to this leadership by championing the came 
of students who perform poorly and campaigning against 
what would, in effect, be raising standards. Since in pre 
war days the university campus had been the universally 
acknowledged seedbed of the successful Thakin moved 
ment, and since most Government leaders today were 
in one way or the other associated with the prewar 
student strikes which invigorated the nationalist move- 
ment, they have been loathe to “crack down” on the 
present student body. This began to change after the 
advent of General Ne Win’s Government and the ap 
pointment of a new Rector of the University, Dr, Hla 
Myint, an able economist who had been on the staff of 
an English university before he was recalled to serve in 
this capacity. 

A better index, at least for English-speaking audiences, 
to the intellectual life and the role of the intellectual in 
Burma can be acquired by examining the monthly mag- 
azine, the Guardian, published regularly since November 
1953. The Guardian was organized by a group of youn 
intellectuals, all university graduates, who were sympz 
thetic to the Thakin nationalist movement, but too young 
to have taken part in its earlier campaigns. The cor 
tributors, from its very first issue, included such young 
men as lawyer-scholar Dr. Maung Maung: diplomat: 
author U Mya Sein; civil servant-poet U Win Pe; civil 
servant-media specialist U Thaung Myine; civil servant- 
social scientist U Thet Tun; and academicians such # 
historian Dr. Kyaw Thet, educator-writer Daw Khis 
Myo Chit and economist Dr, Tun Thin. 

Links were also established with the older nationalist 
leaders whose interest in intellectual life and in the 
Guardian was keen. Among this group were Supreme 
Court Justice U Myint Thein, as humorist and versifier: 
Prime Minister U Nu, in his capacity as playwright ani 
novelist; U Khin Zaw as poet and authority on Burmet 
music and folk songs; U Ngwe Gaing and U Ba Gy. 
both artists; the librarian-writer, U Thein Han; the 
poet-translator, U Wun; the writer, now diplomat, l 
Thant, and others too numerous to mention. Also co 
tributing to the Guardian were a group of extraordinat 
Englishmen who identified their intellectual purpo* 
with Burma’s cause for freedom, among them such 
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‘QUICKENING EDUCATIONAL PULSE 

as poet-scholar-archaeologist-historian, Gordon H. Luce 
and J. S. Furnivall, the dean of modern, scholarly writers 
about Burma and Southeast Asia. 

This magazine, now in its seventh year, has success- 
fully published a format of fiction and non-fiction mixed 
with poetry and humor. This is not critical writing such 
as would be found in the Partisan Review, or political 
reporting such as one finds in THE New Leaper, but it 
illustrates both Burmese intellectual levels and interests 
of Burmese intellectuals. 


PARTICULAR PROBLEM which has caused considera- 
FAL ble concern to the educated classes of Burma 
comes from the ideological ambiguities inherent in a 
situation characterized by rapid industrialization and 
whanization of a rural and primitive economy. The in- 
tellectuals were not, in general, prepared by their training 
to bridge the gap between traditional ways of thinking 
and the urgent need for modernization. For a time, there- 
fore, there was an appreciable tendency to turn toward 
the Marxist-Leninist dogma for a new ideology. 

Though there were some in this group who made the 
inal commitment to Communism, the great majority 
of Burmese intellectuals were sustained by two sources 
of strength which never deserted them, no matter what 
their political flirtation with Western, including Marxist, 
ideas. The first source is their strong sense of being 
rooted in their own land among their own people with 
their own religious culture. Burmese intellectuals were 
never, and are not now, deracinated; they have not been 
alienated from life in Burma. The number of permanent 
‘migrants from Burma in the 20th century can probably 
be counted on the fingers of both hands. This abiding 
attachment to what they still call the “Golden Land,” 
© matter what their criticism of party or program, is 
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IN BURMA HAS TENDED TO PRODUCE A DEGREE OF VULGARIZATION’ 


integral to any understanding of their role in Burmese 
society. Burmese patriotism survived the British colonial 
period even in such superficial aspects as the nurture 
of Burmese national dress (the longyi or skirt for men), 
and the attachment to the small but not undistinguished 
Burmese cuisine. 

The second strength in the making of the Burmese 
intellectual, without which he would be quietly ignored, 
is closely related to the first. Burmese nationalism, not 
only during the struggle against colonialism, but also 
in the years since independence, has been the cement 
by which most, if not all, Burmese intellectuals are at- 
tached. The quality of their attachment is intense without 
being chauvinistic. They do not think that they are better 
than other people, but they are modestly satisfied with 
their own nationhood and nationality. 

These twin strengths tend to mitigate what is frequently 
found elsewhere: namely, the conflict between the in- 
tellectual’s attachment to the city, his urbanization, and 
his consequent dislike of rural life which leads to his 
separation from the culture of the villages. Most typically 
the Burmese intellectual, even when he works and lives 
in Rangoon, is attached to, or his family is attached to, 
some rural area which is thought of as home. Thus, he 
has little, if any, difficulty in bridging the social distance 
which so frequently obtains elsewhere between city and 
country. When creative individuals among intellectuals 
turn to the arts, they have little difficulty in finding their 
subject matter in everyday culture, both historical and 
contemporary, of the people as a whole. 

Western influences with respect to the novel and the 
forms of poetry and painting have been more or less 
well absorbed but in most cases the thematic material 
will be Burmese or Burmese-Buddhist or Burmese folk 
culture. Among Burmese friends, I never had to urge: 
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“Go to your own sources” for they do so naturally. What 
is needed, perhaps, is that they go to their own sources 
more thoroughly, that they dig harder, think more criti- 
cally and reach beyond the colonial experience into their 
older past, beginning, at least, with the full days of the 
Pagan dynasty’s creativity in the 11th-13th centuries. 
This will afford them a rich foundation for present in- 
terpretation and fresh creation. 

The foregoing comment is not intended to suggest or 
urge that Burmese intellectuals should be or are back- 
ward looking. On the contrary, it is designed to put em- 
phasis on intrinsic content, useful as inspiration and 
discipline for contemporary purposes. For one of the 
difficulties Burmese intellectuals have experienced is a 
certain lack of clarity as to how far they should accept 
and advocate modernization of their society. That they 
are committed to some type of modernization is inherent 
in their commitment to transform the relative monocul- 
ture of their economy into what they call a pyidawtha 
state. The Burmese themselves, and we in the West, have 
translated pyidawtha to mean welfare state. A more 
accurate translation and one more reflective of what the 
word means would be “happy land.” Such a word and 
such a translation of it are more in keeping with what 
I have described above as the intellectuals’ attachment 
to Burma. They have resolved upon and are committed to 
some program which will make of Burma, Pyidawtha ya 
me, “a country which shall be pleasant.” How shall this 
be done? 

Even before independence, the nationalist elite, which 
included most if not all the intellectuals, resolved to plan 
Burma’s economy in such a way as to satisfy both the 
“Marxist” character of a strong central Government and 
the democratic conception of equal opportunities for 
all. In so doing, they hoped to recreate that traditional 
mobility which has characteristically marked Burmese 
society in all periods other than the colonial one. In the 
early days of the struggle for independence, the nation- 
alist-Marxist amalgam was relatively undifferentiated. 
It included, in typical People’s Front fashion, socialists, 
Communists and others but even before independence 
had been achieved, this nationalist intellectual leadership 
became acutely aware of Communist maneuvers. After 
a few vain attempts at preserving “Marxist” unity, a 
new form of the amalgam was organized, excluding of- 
ficial and crypto-Communists. 


«er BITTER experience with the Communist rebellion, 
which only now, after a decade of guerrilla fighting. 
seems close to complete suppression, reinforced the les- 
sons learned from a somewhat doctrinaire beginning. 
The dogmatic Marxist-Leninist approach, so easily come 
by in the anti-imperialist 1930s, has been yielded up in 
response to the realities of the political experience of 
the immediate postwar period. Even in planning for a 
welfare state and in the effort to modernize Burma, there 
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is less certainty today than there was eight or 10 ye 
ago. In this sense, therefore, Burmese intellectuals WR 
no longer offering blue-printed answers to the quest 
of modernization. They are at the Cartesian stage , 
dubito, cogito ergo sum, The dubito may not be satisfyin 
but it is a healthy element in the present situation ap 
most likely will produce inquiry and growth. 
The leadership probably still adheres to the need {y 
a strong central Government and the intellectuals gay§ By Jose 
their support to General Ne Win from his takeover jsf Simon | 
October 1958. But they and the General were bob 
committed to the regular national elections held this yex§ Jose 
and this symbolizes the loyalty of the intelligentsia jf vigorou 
some form of parliamentary democracy. whose | 
I have suggested that Burmese intellectuals and Bur§ led him 
mese intellectual life have been able to draw on tw 
sources of strength: their rootedness in their own lan 
and culture, and their dedication to an independen 
nationalist Burma. Nor does one often find amon 
Burmese intellectuals a sense of alienation and apart 
which so frequently characterizes intellectuals elsewhere 
One difference, however, does seem to mark Burmes 
intellectuals off from those of other nations, and it grow 
out of these two sources of strength. So long as o 
discusses matters Burmese, discussion is rich and full. li 
other than Burmese philosophy, art or politics comes up, 
there is a diminution of knowledge and interest. This 
is obviously not completely true of Burmese intellectuals 
but to a considerable extent it is correct to say that they| resolve 
do not share the cosmopolitanism of intellectuals else} sume th 
where. Their roots are in Burma and so is their interest } finds li 
Despite this narrowing of the intellectual horizon, the} demora 
social values of these intellectuals will sooner or later} French 
join them to their counterparts elsewhere. For they aref sd of | 
for the most part committed to a form of “humanisticf end he 
socialism” or “democratic socialism,” phrases which} and is 
have come alive since the organization of the Asiaf Betw 
Socialist Conference in 1953. (Rangoon has since been} zarro, 
its chief locus.) This is no dogmatic ideology. It ha Clodho 
windows on the experience of others; its methods arf Gonzal 
primarily pragmatic; it is thought of as having mam§o The 
roads to the horizon of welfare, stability and order, profs clea 
vided that the road does not go by way of the Moscow Would 
Peking axis. Campe 
These Burmese intellectuals do not always articulate ‘tperie 
their views about “democracies” and “People’s Democr@ of com 
cies,” but in their quiet Burmese way they have mat of inte 
the proper distinction between the two for themselves: I mate 
is the difference between a jacket and a straitjacket, avi Vilallo 
they chose a variation of the former. Burma may ™ those 
become a democracy with the same forms to which ¥¢ force, 
in the United States are used, but the thinking in Burma For 
stemming as much from Buddhism as from Western it only a 
fluences, leads me to believe that Burma will move wg*me « 
ward what both the Scandinavians and the Buddha havegofen 
called the Middle Way. chron 
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The Man of Blood. 
By José Luis de Vilallonga. 
Simon and Schuster. 178 pp. $3.00 


Jose Luis DE VILALLONGA is a 


entsia yf vigorous and handsome Spaniard 


and Bur 


| On two 


whose philosophical development has 
led him from service with a Carlist 
regiment in the Civil War to present 


own lan@f exile from Franco’s Spain. In The 


x as on 


d full. If 
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Man of Blood he has written a novel 
about a Spanish Republican peasant 





s@ general who, having escaped to Rus- 


sia after the defeat of 1939, fits 
poorly into the cold Soviet mechan- 


# ism and 20 years later makes another 


escape, back to France, where he 
finds a group of his old companions- 
about a cabaret 


Jinarms clustered 


est. Thisfrun by his sister and her ex-bull- 
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} fighter husband. Homesick but whole, 
resolved to return to Spain and re- 
| sume the old fight even if futilely, he 
finds little support among these exiles 
demoralized by defeat and _ soft 
French living and the nightly rehear- 
sl of their own past glories. In the 
end he goes back alone, or nearly so, 
and is destroyed. 

Between fictional Francisco Pi- 
aro, nicknamed El Payés or The 
(lodhopper, and real-life Valentin 
Gonzales, nicknamed El Campesino 
ot The Countryman, a resemblance 
is clear, The parallel is close, and 
would be noteworthy even if El 
Campesino had not recorded his own 


articulate§ *tperiences some time ago. In itself, 
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‘| course, such a link is only a point 
of interest and not of criticism. What 
(Pmatters is how well or how badly de 
Vilallonga has made El Payés and 
those around him come to life, have 
force, have meaning. 


For foreigners who linger there 
only a bit too long—and too long for 
‘ome can be a week or so—Spain is 
often an infirmity, nearly always 
chronic if it afflicts them young 
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The Spanish Myth 


enough. I know of no other Western 
nation about which outsiders can be- 
come so promptly and so fallibly ex- 
pert—not even the United States. Few 
manage to stay away from the temp- 
tation consistently. 

The French have it worst, or so it 
often seems. Sense-lovers, generaliz- 
ers (if one may himself generalize 
a bit), they swill intemperately at 
the trough of medieval color and 
contrast that brims over below their 
southern frontier. And when as writ- 
ers they set their pens the task of 
recording how it tasted, the result 
most usually is a cliche compounded 
of cliches. Hot lush women in 
flounced skirts with guitars whining 
Moorishly to the beat of their heels; 
dry, spare, brutal, passionate men 
who are men, smoking thin cigars; 
cruel, cold-eyed, totally sexual aristo- 
crats; bulls of the Miura stamp. 

Americans come next, if we leave 
out Teutonic analyses (Heaven per- 
mit). It’s true that our own special 
Spanish Don 
Ernesto Hemingway, has stayed im- 
mune to the worst effects of the virus. 
Except in a handful of short stories 
in which he got precisely the effects 
he was after, he has spoken of things 
Spanish through mouths foreign, and 
speaking with his own mouth has 
been so wary of cliche that he 
dumped volumes’ worth of familiar- 
ity with Spain into the concentrated 
poetry of that last chapter of Death 
in the Afternoon, 


homegrown expert, 


But most other Americans, those 
who haven’t been bitten by the just 
as virulent bug of imitation Heming- 
way, have tended to be as Frenchly 
simplistic as ever Paris-Match was 
in their Spanish perceptions. Need 


in Literature 


Reviewed by John Graves 
Contributor, “Town and Country,” 
“Esquire,” “Stateside” 


Read an Ameri- 
can’s bullfight novel of the post- 
Manolete era. Look at its men, wom- 
en, politics, animals, landscape. Do 
any of them—really, in the guts of 
them—excel the limits of the “typi- 
cal”? If so, I felicitate you. You’ve 
found one I haven’t read. The Ameri- 
can public wants cliches about Spain, 
of course—even, it often appears, the 
informed public. And if from time to 
time a Dos Passos or, more lately, an 
Anne Sinclair Mehdevi writes a quiet 
perceptive Spanish book that sees and 
shows a little truth, the wave of its 
passing does not beat high on the 


one name names? 


American shore. 

The British do a little better. There 
are still no two better books by for- 
eigners about Spain than George 
Borrow’s and Richard Ford’s, both 
now well over a century old. That 
crusty consciousness of origin that 
the older breed of Englishmen car- 
ried about with them like under- 
clothing served well, when linked to 
talent and a sharp eye, to keep them 
from wallowing unobjectively in 
colorful foreign matters. 

In modern times Britishers have 
continued to define Spain freshly: 
George Orwell (Homage to Cata- 
lonia is one of the two or three dis- 
passionate works in any language 
about the Civil War), Gerald Brenan, 
Robert Graves (in an occasional stab 
of insight that expends its force 
among the A. & F. and Irish whisky 
ads in The New Yorker). But others 
have succumbed; the English public 
too cries out for Mediterranean blood 
and sunshine to warm it among the 
northern mists. 

The cliches encompass politics. too, 
politics which though nearly always 
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mixed up with women, music, blood, 
bulls, olives and leathery brutal men, 
sums up in its expression all the rote 
thinking to which modern politics 
throughout the world has been sub- 
ject. Nowhere more than in Spain 
have Leftists managed to discern so 
vigorous, oppressed and explosive a 
proletariat; nowhere have yearners 
backward been able to find sharper, 
more colorful, more vital examples of 
why yearning backward is sensible. 
Just as international Left and Right 
surged in with war machines in 1936 
to make a small if meaningful Span- 
ish internal conflict horridly huge, so 
their then and 
since, converted the complex Spanish 


have spokesmen, 
political collage into a neatly two- 
colored abstraction. 

Not long ago I saw the contempor- 
ary popularity of Huckleberry Finn 
blamed on our longing for a condi- 
tion of innocence and simplicity. It 
may well be that the prevailing no- 
tion of Spain can be traced to similar 
dreaming. One big trouble, though, 
is that Spain itself almost imposes the 
cliches. Often they aren’t cliches but 
truth. 

A geographical and psychological 
position outside the main flow of 
cultural homogenization that char- 
acterizes our time, a_lingeringly 
medieval society with Renaissance 
pressures still trying to geyser their 
way up through it, a religious and 
ethnic disinclination toward change 
—these have tended to fix people and 
ways into set types of a definition 
which we of other, more changeful. 
nationalities have forgotten could 
exist. Spanish regional characteris- 
tics, for example, run remarkably 
true. Catalans, you will be told, are 
commercial, sensual, civilized and a 
bit un-Spanish; and so they often 
are effervescent, 
Castilians dry and proud and some- 


are. Andalusians 
what brutos, Aragonese closed and 
offish, Basques and Asturians the 
most brutos and noble of all—and, 
astoundingly, as often as not they'll 
be something like that. 

Because they want to be. Within a 
complex organic pattern, Spaniards 
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frequently take pride in trying to 
live up to the type that is set for 
them. Without a reputation for be- 
ing brutos (that sometimes admiring, 
sometimes condemnatory, untrans- 
latable word that lards much Span- 
ish conversation) to live up to, it is 
doubtful that Asturian miners would 
have strapped dynamite about their 
waists and scaled the sides of Italian 
tanks at Guadalajara; without a 
pride in the legend of lushly femi- 
nine Spanish womanhood, Iberian 
females might not accept with such 
equanimity the treatment they often 
get from their men. Nor, if Anda- 
lusians and gypsies were not living 
up quite so vigorously to their touted 
volatility, would we have so much 
flamenco music, and need we speak 
of Tenorios in dark glasses in night 
clubs? The Spanish cement their own 
good and bad qualities into them- 
selves by conformity to pattern. “! 
am ugly, Catholic and sentimental,” 
proudly said a political nobleman of 
recent Spanish history, and because 
he said so, he was. 

Besides thus perpetuating and liv- 
ing the cliches, Spaniards naturally 
write them down. Some of the best 
escape doing so, though sometimes 
they also, unfortunately, escape their 
own blood-warm Spanishness in the 
process. Others, from talent and from 
the fact that the cliche-complex 
(myth, call it, for that is what it is at 
its best) is organic, hard-tied to 
reality, transmute it into meaning 
and poetry: Garcia Lorca is one. 

And even for a Gironella, block- 
building his two volumes of The 
Cypresses Believe in God out of 
political, religious and social stereo- 
types, the myth’s complex cohesive- 
ness furnishes power. Rarely, except 
from motives comparable to those of 
our own TV Western writers, do any 
Spanish authors fall into the ab- 
surdity of showing a homogeneous 
Andalusian Spain that is all olives 
and lush women and music and 
leathery men and bulls and cigars. 

What, then, is one to say of the 
motives of de Vilallonga, who upon 
and out of all this mass of cliches, 


not only internal but external, } 

built himself a book which looks 

if it ought to have been written by 
Frenchman and which, indeed, wo 
the French Prix Rivarol last year! 
The plain fact is that Francisco P; 
zarro, El Payés, is a veritable carica. 
ture of Spanish masculinity. 

He shoots down landowners’ sons 
in somehow honorable cold blood 
sends their wives to execution, ha 
his desire upon the persons of ther 
daughters, derives sensual pleasure 
churches and_ the 
deaths of priests, and in totally mas. 
culine style is never ashamed of any. 
thing. In middle age, still bruto, he 
kicks a whore out of bed (she dances 
flamenco, though not at this point) 
when the manner of her speaking 
displeases his ear. He has a hatred 
for the very appearance of “thos 
who have eaten and slept in the hea 
of the day for centuries.” He drink 
wine nobly, and breaks the glasses. 
and smokes cigars. He feels a logical 
kinship with a deceased toro de lidia 
whose mounted head graces the bar 
of his sister’s cabaret. He perishes 
with magnificent irrelevance. And we 
are asked to admire him for all of it 

Sayes El Payés’ by-blow daughter 
(out of the landowner’s cold-eyed 
offspring) : “There are three mysteri- 
ous peoples in the world, the Rus 
sians, the Jews and ourselves. Only 
we can understand ourselves.” 

Possibly. But one doubts that the 
understanding, if it exists quite # 
disproportionately, is going to & 
hibit itself in a book like this one. 
whose every important effect depends 
heavily upon the existence in the 
reader of one or another reflex com 
ditioned by an awareness of the pal: 
tern of Spanish cliches—and mostly 
the external cliches, the cliches o 
the foreigners. Conditioned reflexes 
may be tangled with our emotions 
but they usually have little to do 
with truth. 

Much of the expression in the book 
is interesting: “Since they were 04 
boasters and despised speaking af 
themselves, they cheated by persuat: 
ing each other to describe the eves 
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that they already knew backwards 
and in which they relived their own 
actions of long ago and their own 
most intimate thoughts. They had 


loved that war with all their hearts. 
It had made men of them, which they 
had now long ceased to be. They 
knew. too, that the moment would 
inevitably come when each would 
risk some reference to the situation 
of which they were all ashamed. So 
they did their best to postpone that 
moment as long as they possibly 
could.” 

But this is a kind of stating that 
needs long expansive illustration, 
and perhaps one main trouble with 
The Man of Blood is its length. A 
hundred - and - seventy - eight rather 
small pages will suffice for the ellipti- 
cal epigrammatic perfection of a 
Camus or the almost static symbolism 
of a Sartre. For Spanish blood and 
thunder, however, it is only a start. 
To present a Francisco Pizarro to 
us round and whole and real, to en- 
gage us in the melodrama of his past 
(rattling good melodrama it is, too, 
most of it), to involve us with the 
tragedy of his present, would require 
lengthy dramatic demonstration, not 
a titillation of conditioned reflexes. 

Perhaps, too, not unfairly, one can 
construe this book to be partly an 
attempt on the part of its author to 
requite his French hosts for the 
sanctuary and success that he has 
found among them (as an actor, he 
has shone brightly in French motion 
pictures). Its intent is clearly seri- 
ous, not commercial, Quite evidently 
it has seriously pleased the French. 
But the reasons for this seem all too 
evident, too. 

“Today and in all times surely,” 
wrote Juan Ramon Jiménez, “to 
write, to paint, to philosophize, to 
sculpture. to look at the stars—in 
short, to create or investigate—is, in 
Spain, to weep.” He was speaking of 
his own kind of creation and investi- 
gation, though. One wonders whether 
de Vilallonga shed many tears over 
the writing of The Man of Blood or, 
if he did. whether he shed them for 


the right reasons. 
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Consensus as Step-Child 


Political Man. 
By Seymour Martin Lipset. 
Doubleday. 432 pp. $4.95. 


“A LANDED INTEREST, a manufac- 
turing interest, a mercantile interest, 
with many lesser interests, grow up 
of necessity in civilized nations and 
divide them 
actuated by different sentiments and 
views.” So Madison wrote in the 
Tenth Federalist, and more than a 
century later Charles Beard set it 


into different classes 


down as a basic rule “to inquire 
constantly and persistently, 
theories of national power or states’ 
rights are propounded: ‘What in- 
terests are behind them?’ ” From the 
early days of the Republic to the late 
ones of the New Deal, in short, in- 
terest 


when 


analysis was the standard 
measuring rod, the ruler of American 
political thought. 

Its shortcomings have long since 
been apparent. Interest analysis rests 
on an imputation of rational purpose 
to man, and, even worse, to groups 
of men. With Macauley it assumes 
that “when we see the actions of a 
man we know with certainty what 
he thinks his interest to be.” But the 
whole corpus of modern psychology 
bears witness to the vast range of 
dim and fethomless depths from 
which action springs. In Britain, even 
before World War I, Graham Wallas 
applied psychology to public affairs 
to show that political man was not 
homo sapiens. Just after the war 
Walter Lippmann imported Wallas’ 
Nature in Politics” to 
America. One of the chapters in 
Lippmann’s Public Opinion is “Self- 
Interest Reconsidered.” And one of 
the conclusions is that “while it is 


“Human 


so true as to be mere tautology that 
‘self-interest’? determines opinion, the 
statement is not illuminating until 
we know which self out of many 
selects and directs the interest so con- 
ceived.” 


Reviewed by Joseph Kraft 


Contributor, “Esquire,” 
“Saturday Evening Post” 


What theory doubted, recent events 
have demolished. For a time in- 
genious exponents of interest analysis 
were able to supply rational explana- 
tions of mass frenzy. War they set 
down as a race for markets foisted 
by the bankers and the dynasts upon 
the people in the form of nationalism. 
Nationalism and race prejudice be- 
came, in their view, a device of the 
upper classes for throwing dust in 
the eyes of lower-class leaders bent 
on basic reform: a mask for privilege. 

But the head-long lunge of the 
German people to the standard of one 
of the most conspicuously malevolent 
men ever to hold power baffled their 
calculus. And if that could be written 
off as foreign fruits of depression. 
there followed in this country, amidst 
a halcyon prosperity, McCarthyism: 
its champion with blank face and 
feet of clay; its proclaimed enemy, 
a fiction; its followers without co- 
herent program; its 
privileged themselves. Why then did 
it move millions? To that question 


victims, the 


interest analysis returned no answer. 
McCarthyism, by its lights, was an 
inscrutable mystery. 

In these circumstances there has 
grown up in the last five years a new 
American school of political analysis. 
It accepts interest as one spur to 
political action. It accepts as well the 
criticisms of Wallas and Lippmann. 
It goes beyond them in an effort to 
classify and define systematically 
some of the non-rational sources of 
political action. For this purpose it 
draws heavily on the findings of the 
pollsters and on the concepts and, 
alas, the nauseating jargon of the 
sociologists. 

Such well-known figures as Samuel 
Lubell and Talcott Parsons and 
David Reisman of Harvard have con- 





tributed to the new school. But the 
locus genii is Columbia, and the 
principal exponents have been three 


scholars, the historian 
Richard Hofstader, and the sociolo- 
gists Daniel Bell and Seymour Martin 


younger 


Lipset. Lipset has now written what 
amounts to a summa sociologica for 
the new school, Political Man, a big 
book in every sense, is a landmark 
in American political thought. 

The starting point is a paean to 
democracy. “Democracy is not only 
or even primarily a means through 
which different 


their ends or seek the good society ; 


groups can attain 
it is the good society.” But it can 
flourish only under certain, by no 
means common or easily established, 
circumstances. It requires conflict, 
otherwise the Ins would never get out, 
and, at the same time, consensus, 
otherwise the Outs would be waging 
perpetual civil war. “The study of 
the conditions encouraging democ- 
racy must therefore focus on the 
sources of cleavage and consensus.” 

Consensus has been the step-child 
of political theory. Aristotle, who 
called it affection, allowed that it was 
“more important than justice,” but 
said of its roots merely that it was 
an inherited instinct. Among the 
moderns only Alexis de Tocqueville 
has emphasized the political im- 
portance of social cohesion, Lipset 
avowedly follows Tocqueville’s foot- 
steps. Not only does he stress the 
cohesion, but he 


identifies some of its conditions. Eco- 


significance of 


nomic well-being is absolutely essen- 


tial: “The more well-to-do a nation. 
the greater the chances that it will 



















“THE TOPPLED summit marks the bank- 
ruptcy of Khrushchev's tactical line, as 
of Eisenhower's. It proves that the basic 
international equilibrium remains at 
dead center. Both sides are strategically 
stuck, though for different reasons. Rus- 
sia is stuck because, though she has will 
and strategic goal she does not yet have 
the power. The West is stuck because 
though we have and have had the power 
we lack both goal 
and will. Which 
will be the first 
side to complete 
its triad>" 
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sustain democracy.” Almost equally 
crucial are education, urbanization, 
an effective bureaucracy and a rela- 
tively tranquil past. 

Like Tocqueville, Lipset senses the 
immense value of semi-public, but 
non-official, organizations. One of his 
chapters is a case study of how 
workers have been 
grated into our society through the 


American inte- 
agency of the trade unions. Much the 
same case could be made for hun- 
dreds of other professional, civic and 
religious organizations. If nothing 
else, such groups act to blur and 
confuse single-minded loyalties to 
divisive causes. They underline the 
that 

necessarily a 


lesson democratic society is 
plural society. The 
democratic hero is no simple crea- 
ture: not the sturdy yeoman, still less 
the open-shirted worker. In democ- 
racy the solid citizen is the com- 
plicated man. 

Conflict has been a subject of 
major interest to almost all political 
thinkers. Like most, Lipset assigns 
to economic interest a primary place. 
“The most impressive single fact 
about political party support is that 
in virtually every economically de- 
veloped country the lower-income 
groups vote mainly for parties of the 
left, while the higher-income groups 
vote mainly for parties of the right.” 
But sparks also fly between men of 
different religious 


faiths, different occupations and dif- 


races, different 
ferent age-groups or generations. 
On top of all these divisive factors 
there comes the politics of status, In 
democracy the necessary ebb and 
flow of economic fortune sets in mo- 
tion a constant hunt for place. In 
times of especially rapid change, 
whether times of prosperity or times 
of depression, large sections of so- 
ciety are cut adrift. Casting about 
they their 
groping into the political arena. Im- 


for moorings, project 
pelled by non-economic needs, they 
raise to the surface non-economic 
issues: foreign policy, civil liberties, 
corruption. Driven by dimly sensed 
terrors, they take up largely empty 
causes; they fix on leaders chiefly 
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The Success Story of Willy Brandt 


My Road lo Berlin. 
By Willy Brandt. 
Doubleday. 287 pp. $4.50. 


IN THE SUMMER of 1945, when 
Hitler’s Reich had broken down in 
defeat. Ernst Reuter, a 
anti-Nazi refugee, applied from his 


German 


Turkish exile to the American Em- 
bassy for permission to return to his 
native land. But Washington, which 
had him down as an anti-Communist 
and a German patriot—in brief, a 
trouble-maker—denied his request. 
For the next 18 months he could not 
go home. 

Also in the summer of 1945, Willy 
Brandt, a much younger German So- 
cialist who had emigrated to Norway, 
came back to Germany—as a Nor- 
wegian citizen and reporter for the 
Social-Democratic press of Scan- 
dinavia, A year later, the Norwegian 
Government offered him the post of 
press attaché at its legation in Paris: 
he accepted the offer, but his govern- 
ment him instead to Berlin 
where he was to serve with the Nor- 
wegian Military Mission at the Allied 
Control Council. The young ex-Ger- 
man in the uniform of a Norwegian 
army major arrived in Berlin at the 
same did Ernst Reuter. 


Soon the two former refugees became 


sent 


time as 


close friends. And in the years since, 
Reuter and Brandt have been con- 
secutively elected Mayors of free 
Berlin, whose very embodiment they 


have come to be during the past 





nav lack decade. 
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When I met Willy Brandt in 1936 
for the first time, the 22-year-old 
youngster emanated an air of quiet 
ptimism and mature authority which 
ere impressive, He talked little but 
istened well: and whén there was 
eed for action—whether, say, lobby- 
ng in Oslo and Stockholm on behalf 
f Hitler victims, or underground 
ork in Germany itself—he com- 


leted his job with a rare amount of 
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Reviewed by Norbert Muhlen, 
Author, “The Incredible Krupps,” 
“The Return of Germany” 


efficiency, devotion, often bravery. In 
the decades since, I have watched 
him while he changed the danger- 
ously explosive temper of half a mil- 
lion Berliners with one brief speech, 
while he won the hearts of black-tied 
New York and Washington audi- 
ences, while he talked with Berlin 
workers, U.S. Senators, businessmen 
and movie stars from all over the 
world, In every case, different though 
audiences and situations were, he 
transformed his listeners into his al- 
lies—which is the mark of a true 
leader. Over the years, he has grown 
a great deal, but hardly changed in 
his temperament and his basic be- 
liefs. 

Yet on his Road to Berlin and to 
free world leadership, which is the 
subject of this book, he had to part 
with many youthful illusions, and to 
overcome painful difficulties. A politi- 
cal rather than a personal auto- 
biography, his narrative will disap- 
point fashionable literary eavesdrop- 
the couch; 
Brandt is rather reticent on the child- 
hood of Herbert Frahm—which was 
his name until Hitler forced him to 
adopt the alias under which he be- 
came famous. He never knew who 


pers under analysts’ 


his father was, while his mother and 
a grandfather—both faithful fol- 
lowers of old-time working-class so- 
cialism—brought him up in poverty. 
Despite this background, he received 
a good academic education at his 
home town’s senior high school: at 
the same time, he learned the ABC 
of politics as an active member of 
Socialist youth groups. In the early 
1930’s the young student—disgusted 
with the Social Democratic party 
which travelled the middle of the 
Republican road under the Red ban- 


ners of revolution—joined the splin- 


ter group of the left-wing Socialist 
Workers’ party. 

When Hitler came to power, 
Brandt fled to Norway, and while 
he remained active in refugee and 
underground work, he began to take 
root in his country of exile. He came 
to feel at home in the left-wing 
Marxist groups of Scandinavia, later 
on in the less radical Labor party, 
and finally in the social democracy 
of Northern Europe at large. When 
he returned from a stint as a Spanish 
Civil War correspondent, he had 
lost his last illusions on Communism. 
Ever since he has liked to quote ap- 
provingly August Strindberg’s ad- 
monition: “Don’t say: either-or, but: 
as-well-as . . .” and to act on it. 

With his talents and his vitality, 
he probably would soon have been 
a leading politician of his adopted 
country had not Hitler’s war put an 
end to this career. Posing as a native 
soldier he was lucky 
enough to escape from his PW camp 
to neutral Sweden where, a two-fold 


Norwegian 


emigrant, he remained to the end 
of the war. By that time, he was a 
Norwegian as much as a German. 

But after the war, when he visited 
his native land again, he felt, as he 
told me at the time, that he would 
be more useful to the cause of free- 
dom in Germany than he might ever 
be in Norway. “Germany,” he said, 
“needs people who know what democ- 
racy means—the Scandinavians know 
it anyhow.” 

After his return, his career was 
a continuous uphill fight. As a Social- 
Democratic functionary in Berlin he 
had to brave the bitter opposition of 
Kurt the autocratic 
party leader who distrusted him as 
After bitter con- 
tests which proved him a past master 


Schumacher, 


“Reuter’s man.” 
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of practical politics, he succeeded in 
winning the majority of the Berlin 
delegates to his side until they elected 
him their local party chairman; and 
soon the majority of Berliners—in- 
cluding many non-Socialists—elected 
him as Ernst Reuter’s successor. In 
the office of “Governing Mayor of 
Berlin,” he acquired a world-wide 
reputation based on his cool-headed, 
strong stand against Communism; al- 
though neither Brandt nor Adenauer 
would care to admit it, Brandt’s pos- 
ture strongly resembles Adenauer’s 
attitude, In fact, when Brandt’s nomi- 
nation as the Socialist candidate for 
office in the 


West German general elections was 


Adenauer’s coming 
being promoted two months ago, Der 
& £ 
Spiegel, West 
often neutralist) 
censured the 
planning to run “another cold war- 


Germany’s leading 


(and news maga- 
zine, Socialists for 
rior” who in many eyes appeared as 
a “junior Adenauer.” 

Three years ago Willy Brandt—in 
co-authorship with Richard Lowen- 
thal—wrote a splendidly objective 
and comprehensive biography of 
Ernst Reuter; and the life of Willy 
Brandt himself deserves to be nar- 
rated in the same painstaking and 
scholarly manner. Of course, it would 
hardly be fair to expect such an auto- 
biography from a political leader to- 
day while he is engaged in decisive 
rounds of the international struggle 
and domestic contests for power. 
Brandt presents his life-story “as told 
to” Leo Lania, a Hungarian-born 
versatile writer of novels, scenarios 
and other people’s autobiographies 
who from 1946 to 1950 served as 
roving editor of the now happily de- 
funct left-wing U.N. World. 

“As told to Leo Lania,” Brandt’s 
autobiographical report often resem- 
bles a standard campaign biography 
on the True to 
formula, it contains a glittering suc- 


American model. 
cess story—from the German equiva- 
lent of a log cabin to the Berlin 
equivalent of a White House—and 
unhappy innuendos against Adenauer 
who may well be Brandt’s coming 
adversary in the contest for German 
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leadership. Willy Brandt presents the 
rare case of a man whose real-life 
appearance towers above the image 
of his campaign biography. 

But not even a campaign biography 
can blur the drama and greatness 
of the story that is Brandt’s—that is, 
his and his fellow Berliners’ resist- 
ance to the Soviet giant. Early in 
1959 Brandt received from Albert 
Schweitzer—surely no “cold war- 
rior” he!—a significant present: an 
elephant tusk which seemed to re- 
mind the Mayor of Berlin that he 


must show his teeth. 


If today free people througho 
the world are aware of the fact ¢ 
their own freedom stands or f; 
with the freedom of Berlin, much g 
this achievement is due io Brandl 
personality and politics. “If we jy 
Berlin had capitulated, the cause ¢ 
world peace would have suffered 
One must preserve the peace. But j 
is no less important to secure liberty 
and to fight for the triumph of ju 
tice,” Brandt states toward the enj 
of his Road to Berlin, and his mes. 
sage has never been more topicd 
and urgent than today. 
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The Rocky Road 


Nelson Rockefeller: A Biography. Reyiewed by Arnold Beichma 


By Joe Alex Morris. 
Harper. 369 pp. $5.50. 


TWO PRE-CONVENTION campaigns 
are underway in America. The first 
is among Democratic hopefuls for 
the Presidential nomination; the 
second is the Republican party’s 
eagerness to bestow the nomination 
for Vice President on Nelson Ald- 
rich Rockefeller. And since we may 
be entering a much-unnoticed re- 
cession—is it too bearish to sug- 
gest that with a more than 70 per 
cent steel rate we may already be in 
thing 52- 
year-old Rockefeller wants to be is 
the loser on a Nixon ticket. After all, 
in a year when Republicans were 
losing all over the place, Nelson 
Rockefeller was elected Governor of 
New York State, 

Yet a few weeks before the con- 
vention, the issue among Republican 
professionals is how to lure Rocke- 
feller into running with Nixon. They 
seem to feel that without Rockefeller 
on the Republican ticket to attract 
independent, liberal the 
ticket hasn’t got much of a chance. 
It no longer is an act of supreme 
courage to ignore the findings of 
public opinion polls but if one could 
ask that “Republicrat” majority in 


a recession?—the last 


voters, 


footling 
sents a 
bitious 

politics. 


the “po 





UN press representative 


of the ICFTU 


this country which elects Presidents. 
there is little question Rockefelle 
would win easily over the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

How does it happen that the 
Rockefeller name has developed such 
magic, such political potency? True. 
the New York Governor has had a 
long public career—Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs under Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 
of State, Undersecretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and Special 
Assistant to the President. But it * 
also true that if his name had been 
anything but Rockefeller, he'd be 
remembered today about as much # 
the Assistant Secretary of War i 
1946, whoever he was. 

Of the three Rockefeller brothers 
in the public eye—John D. III, David 
the banker and Nelson—it is Nelson 
who has the strongest appeal. Out 
going, energetic, opinionated, prob- 
ably the most daring of the clan, 
he is always on the prow! for ideas 
The New York Governor has } 
come known as a stern critic of th 
Eisenhower Administration’s dome 
tic and foreign policies. His disagt 
ments with the White House a 
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implicit in many of his speeches, 


ot quite explicit in his off-the-record 
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comments, This is not to imply that 
he is a secret disciple of the New 
Deal. but that his 
properly, could never fit a Barry 
Goldwater Weltanschauiing. Also, the 
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Rockefeller family’s continuing gifts 


liberty izations. the arts and all kinds of 
of jus public endeavors, plus the family’s 
he eni skillful avoidance of any demonstra- 


is on tion of naked power, have given the 


topical family enormous public prestige and 


acceptance. 

The official biography, a rather 
——Hfootling though useful work, pre- 
sents a superficial view of an am- 
bitious “new” personality in our 
politics. The book has too much of 
the “poor, little rich boy” approach 
and too many of the anecdotes about 
Rockefeller make one think of the 


line, “Rich or poor, it’s good to have 


hman 


money.” A man involved in state- 
sidents§"4t for 20 years merits a biography 
kefelleg®! Some depth, which weighs his 


seriousness and intelligence, and 


e Presi: 
above all affords us some insight into 
rot the his philosophy. 

ed sucht After all, Nelson Rockefeller has 
? True}? jor significance in our political 
. had aplfe. While liberals know what they 
ator off"uld do about Nixon as the Re- 
. Frank{Publican candidate, they might well 
ccretan hesitate if the Democratic candidate 
Health,j"@re Stuart 
Special Johnson or 


Sut it isf*gainst the 


Symington, Lyndon 
even John Kennedy 
New York Governor. 
ad bees} \elson Rockefeller is becoming the 
he'd bepXepublican Party’s great dissenter. 
Vy however reticent he now appears to 
War it be. And as a political force he is as 
much underrated to day as he was in 
hrothers$298, when he ran against Averell 
1, David Harriman. 

; Nelson 
al. Out: the major ironies of American his- 
d, prob- tory that the richest Republican in 
he clan ublic life was able to bring off what 
endell | 


It may yet be recorded as one of 
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Adventures of an Esthete 


Here Lies the Heart. 
By Mercedes de Acosta. 
Reynal. 372 pp. $5.75. 


INSPIRED AS THE TITLE of Mer- 
cedes de Acosta’s memoirs may be— 
for her memorable encounters with 
the Spanish painter, Ignacio Zuloaga, 
and the great Indian saint and sage, 
Ramana Maharshi, convinced her 
that the true way to the Self lies in 
the heart—I think a substitute title 
might easily read: The Adventures of 
an Esthete. In fact, if comparisons 
weren't often as invidious as they are 
confusing, her enthralling personal 
story might well have borne the title, 
The Education of Mercedes de 
Acosta, serving as a somewhat less 
chilly feminine counterpart of Henry 
Adams’ reflective intellectual record. 

Despite the fact that Miss de 
Acosta’s life story is crowded with 
many famous and titled names, this 
is no chatty exercise in name-drop- 
ping. On the contrary, the reader al- 
most immediately understands that he 
is in the presence of a forceful, sensi- 
tive woman whose search for spiritual 
truths eventually dominated her long 
and active career in artistic circles 
here and abroad. Moreover, Miss de 
Acosta’s intimacy with such striking 
personalities as Duse, Isadora Dun- 
can, Marie Laurencin, Pavlova, 
Garbo and many others, and her 
friendships with such great men as 
Stravinsky, Rodin and Aldous Hux- 
ley, represent friendship carried to 
its highest state. 

It is one thing to know a great 
many celebrities by their first names, 
but it is quite rare to find someone 
with the empathy with which Miss de 
Acosta has been endowed. This to me 
is but one of the extraordinary facets 
of her many-faceted and unique 
autobiography. I suppose you might 
say her long dedication to the esthe- 
tic began when she was a little girl 
growing up in Manhattan, when, as 
she tells it, she got chilblains as a 


Reviewed by Richard McLaughlin 


Literary critic, Springfield “Republican”; 
Lecturer, novelist 


result of waiting outside the stage 
door to receive “a much-coveted 
silver thimble” from Maude Adams, 
then starring in Peter Pan. 

Like most personal reminiscences, 
Miss de Acosta’s are not without their 
nostalgic tug on the heart strings. 
A great deal of the appeal of the 
book rests with those who share her 
sentiments and who have also lived 
through a way of life that appears to 
have vanished, Indeed, many of us 
today reading about her friendships, 
enthusiasms and her own activities 
as an accomplished playwright, poet 
and novelist are apt to find many of 
the happenings in her book so remote 
as to appear as if under glass. 

Perhaps Miss de Acosta’s being 
one of the last of the old New York 
society (she is the daughter of an 
aristocratic but eccentric Spanish 
family descended on her maternal 
side from the Dukes of Alba) is only 
a biographical item for a dying 
Who’s Who or an out-dated social 
register, as a new age of commer- 
cialism and status-seekers with fluid 
expense accounts takes over. Still I 
think her book’s significance as a 
historical document, as an authentic 
social history, cannot be stressed 
enough. 

Aside from the luminaries who ap- 
pear on nearly every page, Mercedes 
de Acosta’s tale has a vibrancy and 
warmth. And I’m not so sure Miss 
de Acosta isn’t right when she says 
to the young that her story may 
sound “like a fairy tale.” But what is 
wrong with our reading a fairy tale 
if it also reveals the heart and spirit 
of a courageous woman who rebelled 
against the rigid strictures of her up- 
bringing only to come full circle in 
her life’s journey, finding inner rest 
and peace in the wise teachings of 
Ramana Maharshi? 
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DEAR EDITOR 


IADF AND HAYS 


I do not agree with much of what is written 
in “The Liberal Dilemma” by Paul Hays 
(NL, May 23). I also believe that many of his 
facts are inaccurate. For example, the statement 
that “A knowledgeable U.S. delegate said he 
recognized among the 220-odd delegates the 
names of 56 Communists or Communist sym- 
pathizers.” 

Hays also states “There were no representa- 
tives of any branch of the Government, except 
Congressman Charles O. Porter, who was not 
effective. . .” 

I did not purport to represent anybody but 
myself. I was as “effective” as I wanted to be 
and found the Conference, 
especially the informal aspects, most stimulat- 
ing. I came away convinced that democracy in 


participating in 


this hemisphere is very strong indeed, whereas 
Hays came away feeling that the Communists 
were taking over. 

I’m glad Hays expresses doubts about the de- 
cision he made to resign from the Conference 
because his amendment was rejected by a 10 
vote margin. We North Americanos had better 
learn how to work with these democratic leaders 
and how to behave when we don’t always get 
our way. 


Washington, D.C. 


‘COOL CATS’ 


Since Robert E. Fitch drags in a remark of 
mine (NL, June 6) in attempting to build the 
that Richard M. Nixon John F. 


Kennedy are the same sort of person, may I 


Cuartes O. Porter 


case and 
be permitted to observe that I could not find 
his argument more artificial and spurious. 

I agree with James McGregor Burns that 
Senator Kennedy's approach to issues tends to 
be “almost wholly cerebral.” His commitments 
proceed from reason rather than instinct; they 
tend to be intellectual rather than visceral. But 
they are none the less firmly held. Does Fitch 
really mean to imply that if a man arrives at 
his conclusions by reasoning rather than by 
feeling, he therefore lacks principle and can 
be equated with an unprincipled opportunist 
like Nixon? 

Let me suggest a simple operational test. 
If Richard M. Nixon were to reverse his stand 
on any public issue, it would cause no com- 
ment. He is so completely perceived by the 
public as an opportunist that no one really 
expects him to hold fast to any position. What- 
ever appeal he has seems to reside in this very 
quality of infiniie flexibility— i.e, lack of 
principle. But if John F. Kennedy were sud- 
denly to demand all-out French prosecution of 
the war against Algeria, or to hail Jimmy Hoffa 





as a spokesman for labor, or to condemn the 
social-security system or the minimum wage, j 
would shock the public, and rightly so. Unlik 
Nixon, Kennedy has identified himself ag , 
man of principle—a man of “cool” principle 
no doubt, but, as Fitch should know, all pris 
ciples do not have to be hot. 

Cambridge, Mass. ARTHUR SCHLESINGER Jp, 


COEXISTENCE 


In his article (NL, May 9), Reinhold Niebuhr 
writes: “Incidentally, I wish the Vatican had 
more authority over the American hierarchy 
than it seems to have; for its attitude toward 
the dilemmas of coexistence 


seems more ep 


lightened than that of our American bishops” 


Does this mean that Niebuhr is indulging” 


in wishful thinking about the possibility 
and Rel 
barbarism? If he does, he is just dashing his 
head against a stone wall. As a historian, i: 


real coexistence between freedom 


he one of those who never learn anything from 
history? One of the unforgivable blunders of 
still is that they 
in dreaming 


all socialists has been and 
continue to 


operation with the Communists. In every in’ 


indulge about co 


stance where they tried such coexistence theyf— 


were destroyed, and still persist in that idiotic 
pastime. 

Even former President Harry Truman show: 
a more realistic attitude than some of our » 
called liberals. In his last article in the New 
York Times (May 27, 1960), he wrote: “We 
entered into thirty-two agreements at Potsdam, 
none of which were kept by Stalin or his suc 
cessors.” When a businessman enters into one 
agreement with a person and the other party 
fails to live up to it, such a businessman would 
be considered an idiot if he ventured into ® 
second agreement. But according to Niebult 
one should continue to do business with : 
regime which has violated untold hundreds ¢ 
agreements. It is time to expect a little mor 
logic from men like Niebuhr. 
New York City J. ANTHONY Manrcts 


COMMUNIST DIALECTICS 


Harrison E. Salisbury, in his article on “Why 
the Summit Failed” (NL, May 23), takes th 
position that Soviet Premier Nikita Khrusi 
chevy is under pressure from warlike Communis 
China to be less of a man of “peace.” It ma 
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be that the Chinese, considering their pop 
tion problem, feel the time for the conquest 
the non-Communist world is closer than Khrust 
chev thinks. Both, of course, believe that sv 
a conquest is inevitable. 

But there may be a different reason for ™ 
apparently conflicting lines being taken 
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TWO JUNE FESTIVALS | 


Andre EGLEVSKY * * * Melissa HAYDEN * * * EGLEVSK : 
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NINTH ANNUAL 
CHAMBER MUSIC and BALLET FESTIVAL 


THURSDAY — JUNE 16 — SUNDAY — JUNE 19 


Featuring: Five concerts by the Curtis String Quartet 
and Assisting Artists—and the Andre Eglevsky Ballet 
with Melissa Hayden. 


ANDRE EGLEVSKY 


SECOND EDITION 
TAMIMENT JAZZ FESTIVAL 


FRIDAY — JUNE 24 — SUNDAY — JUNE 26 


Featuring: Dave Brubeck Quartet * * * Paul Desmond ** 
Carmen McRae and trio * * * Minns and James, jazz dé 


Tamiment-in-the-Poconos is an American-plan summer r 
the perimeter of a mile-long spring-fed lake. Rates include 
thing—no extra charge for Festival programs. 


Write for Rates and Illustrated Brochure 
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